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LETTERS 

OF 

S.  A.  KELLOGG 


Virginia  City,  Utah  Territory. 
August  20, 1860. 
My  little  friend  Susie: — 

You  see  I  am  in  a  Mormon  country.  Haven't  I  wandered 
far  enough  from  home?  For  the  present  I  think  I  shall  stop 
here,  long  enough  at  any  rate  to  look  about  me,  and  find  out 
where  I  am  in  the  world  and  let  some  of  my  friends  know.  If  I 
remember,  I  half  promised  before  I  left,  to  write  to  you  when  I 
did  stop  to  rest,  did  I  not?  Well,  Susie,  what  shall  I  tell  you 
about?  Not  that  I  have  any  lack  of  what  to  say,  but  I  have  so 
much.  I  might  say  with  Aeneas, — do  you  remember  what  he 
said  and  to  whom?  I  don't— that  the  sun  would  go  down  long 
before  I  should  finish  telling  you  what  I  have  seen,  heard,  or 
done  since  I  last  saw  you.  That  isn't  what  Aeneas  said.  It  is 
so  long  ago  that  I  left  Champlain,  that  drowsy  old  place,  that  I 
have  almost  forgotten  that  I  ever  lived  there.  One  more  quar- 
ter year  will  carry  out  of  mind  all  traces  of  such  a  place.  I 
stopped  in  Saratoga  some  two  weeks,  saw  my  brother  B.,  had 
a  happy  time  and  nothing  to  mar  it.  Of  course  I  left  there 
with  regret.  At  New  York  I  stopped  about  a  week,  saw  every- 
thing worth  seeing,  spent  one  whole  day  in  Greenwood  ceme- 
tery. My  idea  of  a  place  to  rest  was  never  before  half  com- 
plete. On  the  20th  of  June  I  went  aboard  the  steamer  "North 
Star." 

We  left  the  dock  about  noon;  a  good  many  goodbyes  were 
said,  a  good  many  handkerchiefs  shaken,  and  a  good  many 
women  and  men  actually  cried.  Would  you  believe  it!  Did  I 
cry?  What  for?  No  doubt  those  who  did  had  reason.  I 
tried  to  find  a  reason,  too.  I  couldn't  and  so  did  not  shed  any 
tears.  It  is  true  I  never  felt  until  then  that  I  was  actually 
leaving  home,  going  out  alone,  green  and  friendless,  on  that 
most  unpoetic  mission — that  of  wooing  eccentric  Fortune, 
chasing  a  will-o'-the-wisp  where  will-o'-the-wisps  are  thick,  in 
California  land. 

Rapidly  we  left  the  harbor,  the  city,  and  finally  all  land. 
Did  I  enjoy  it?  Indeed  I  did.  To  the  right,  to  the  left,  be- 
fore and  behind  us,  the  great  blue  ocean.  It  seemed  to  me  it 
rose  up  all  around  us,  that  we  were  sailing  up  hill  all  the  time 
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and  never  getting  to  the  top.  That  night  we  saw  the  sun  set 
in  the  water.  All  these  things  were  new  to  me,  for  you  know  I 
left  home,  as  they  say,  green,  and  you  will  not  wonder  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  grew  enthusiastic, — yes,  almost  crazy.  I  never 
enjoyed  more,  and  never  again  expect  to  enjoy  as  much,  in  as 
many  consecutive  days  as  on  our  way  to  California.  Of  course 
we  saw  plenty  of  sea  birds,  enough  of  sharks  and  any  number  of 
whales.  Only  one  little  bird  took  pains  to  visit  us  at  sea. 
That  was  a  little  swallow,  when  we  were  out  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  land.  The 
poor  little  fellow  looked  tired.  We  fed  him  and  as  soon  as  he 
was  rested,  off  he  went  to  sea.  Well,  I  can  never  tell  you  all  I 
saw  that  kept  simple  me  wondering  on  the  Isthmus.  One 
must  go  there  and  see,  to  know,  Susie.  Perhaps  some  people 
would  not  wonder  at  all,  but  you  know,  as  Mr.  Averill  says,  I 
am  a  little  green.  Decidedly  so  in  sightseeing,  if  not  in  every- 
thing else,  so  I  must,  of  course,  wonder  in  a  place  where  there  is 
everything  strange:  strange  country,  strange  people,  with 
strange  habits,  strange  animals,  strange  climate,  and  a  strange 
vegetation.  On  the  Pacific  our  course  was  mostly  in  sight  of 
land.  It  seemed  almost  like  sailing  on  the  waters  of  Lake 
Champlain.  The  water  was  so  smooth  and  the  shores  so  beau- 
tiful. I  wish  only  that  our  friends  at  home  could  all  see 
that  coast. 

Rapidly  we  glided  along  and  at  last  entered  the  Golden 
Gate,  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco.  We  were  glad  to  get 
ashore  and  take  a  walk  on  solid  ground.  We  were  twenty-two 
days  on  the  way.  I  stopped  only  a  few  days  in  San  Francisco. 
I  went  to  Sacramento  and  from  there  to  Placerville,  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  I  can  never  tell,  nor  shall  I 
try,  how  the  Sierras  look — how  wild  and  romantic.  I  rode 
under  trees  not  less  than  thirty-five  feet  around,  and  on  the 
edge  of  ravines  where  one  might  fall  as  many  hundred  feet  as 
he  could  wish.  Well,  this  is  a  hilly,  barren  looking  country 
about  here,  scarcely  a  green  thing  in  sight.  You  should  see 
Virginia  City,  Susie,  our  houses  are  mostly  tents  made  of 
canvas.  The  hills  about  are  as  full  of  holes  and  tunnels  as  an 
anthill.    Of  course  the  men  are  more  like  brutes  than  men. 
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Every  one  carries  his  revolver  and  a  knife  in  his  belt  and 
scarcely  a  week  passes  but  some  one  is  shot.  No  one  takes 
any  notice  of  such  things,  for  there  is  no  law  but  the  Mormon, 
and  that  the  miners  laugh  at. 

As  for  myself,  I  have  been  roaming  about  a  good  deal 
among  the  mountains  for  the  sake  of  the  experience  and  the 
appetite.  Right  above  us  the  Sierras  rise,  covered  with  snow. 
I  have  got  acquainted  with  a  good  many  miners,  am  well 
treated,  dress  like  them,  and  carry  a  revolver  like  the  rest. 
When  I  get  through  roaming  I  shall  settle  down  to  quiet  life 
and  dry  law.  Kiss  Jennie  and  Mary  for  me  and  tell  Mary 
that  when  I  get  rich  I  am  going  home  for  her.  Am  I  lonesome? 
It  makes  me  lonesome  to  write  home  because  I  am  trying  to 
forget. 

As   ever. 

A. 


Gold  Hill,  Nevada  Territory, 

January  28, 1863. 
My  dear  little  friend  Susie: — 

May  I  presume  at  this  late  date  to  take  up  the  thread  of 
our  old  correspondence  as  though  it  had  never  been  broken? 
Don't  look  for  my  reasons  in  not  writing  to  you  before.  I 
have  none.  I  have  a  reason  for  every  other  negligence  of 
mine,  but  not  one  for  this. 

Be  sure  though,  Susie,  I  have  never  wanted  inclination  to 
write  to  you.  Nor  have  I  in  any  respect  forgotten.  Nor  yet 
have  I  left  your  kind  letters  so  long  unanswered  for  lack  of  op- 
portunity to  write.  I  think  I  can  safely  deny  every  cause  you 
might  suggest  as  being  the  right  one,  except,  perhaps,  a  mis- 
anthropic desire  of  being  myself  quite  forgotten,  or  may  be  a 
diseased  vanity  which  claimed  to  be  remembered  and  to  that 
end  taxed  your  wonder  as  the  most  lasting  incentive  to  mem- 
ory. Whatever  the  ridiculous  cause,  you  see,  Susie,  it  fails  to 
affect  me  just  now.  I  am  religiously  breaking  a  silence  almost 
grey-haired  it  is  so  old.  For  the  sins  past  of  your  servant, 
friend,  old  playmate,  or  what  you  will,  here  in  Washoe,  receive 
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in  expiation  sincere  penitence  and  tears  of  unfeigned  contri- 
tion. Is  that  enough?  I  hope  so,  for  I  cannot  offer  more.  I 
shall  at  any  rate  expect  an  answer  to  this  for  a  year  and  a  day. 
And,  Susie,  if  I  am  so  fortunate  as  so  far  to  rekindle  your  an- 
cient respect  and  receive  any  reply  I  shall  be  in  raptures  and 
never  regret  this  my  last  eccentricity .  Otherwise  receive  here , 
if  you  please,  a  retraction  of  all  I  have  so  penitently  said,  and 
with  it  an  assurance  of  a  future  quiet,  upon  my  part  as  pro- 
found as  negation  can  make  it  or  the  dead  could  wish.  After 
all,  I  am  going  to  write  now  as  though  you  were  really  willing 
to  read,  and  when  you  get  quite  through  trying  to  read  this, 
you  will  forgivingly  answer  it. 

Let  me  see,  it  is  nearly  two  years  since  I  received  a  crumb 
or  waif  from  any  one  about  my  old  home,  or,  indeed,  any  one 
east  of  the  Rocky  range.  I  expect  that  I  am  for  the  most  part 
to  be  blamed.  I  have  not  answered  such  letters  as  I  received. 
I  confess  very  frankly,  you  see.  And  will,  while  I  am  in  that 
mind ,  confess  to  you ,  Susie ,  another  mark  of  my  imbecility .  Here 
it  is :  not  a  day  of  the  months  and  years  which  have  run  so  rap- 
idly away  since  I  saw  you  last,  but  I  have  thought  of  you  all; 
thought  of  you  all  as  only  one  so  far  away  and  so  much  alone, 
striving  so  single-handed,  can  think.  Ah,  you  need  never 
fear  of  being  forgotten!  You  lose  but  one  acquaintance;  he 
loses  all.  Take  one  hair  from  your  head — the  pain  may  be 
acute,  but  short,  and  when  it  is  over  would  you  ever  think  of  it? 
Take  them  all,  do  you  think  it  wouldn't  be  painful  or  that  you 
would  ever  forget  it?  I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  try  that  ex- 
periment, Susie.  Years  wouldn't  restore  a  covering  like  yours. 
Art  and  false  hair  might  help  conceal  from  others  the  effects  of 
your  rashness,  as  silence  or  falsehood  in  word  or  action  conceal, 
with  some  of  us,  this  truth,  that  Memory  cannot,  if  she  would, 
part  with  what  she  once  hated  or  loved.  I  don't  know  but 
that  kind  of  philosophy  in  a  letter  to  a  little  girl  is  out  of  place, 
it  strikes  me  as  being  rather  dry. 

If  it  is  in  keeping  with  what  I  just  said,  let  me  give  you  a 
fact  in  these  words:  Susie,  Jennie,  Jamie  and  Mary  make  up 
the  principal  chain  of  charmed  links  which,  and  alone,  too, 
binds  the  long-ago  and  the  now  together.    Don't  I  remember 
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you  children,  what  short  clothes  you  used  to  wear,  even  the 
color  of  your  dresses?  Do  I  not  recall  some  of  our  preten- 
tious quarrels  about  nothing?  (Are  we  at  liberty  to  feel 
ashamed  of  them?)  Do  I  not  recollect  our  many  excursions 
for  wild  flowers?  (Has  Jennie  quite  overcome  her  cow-ish 
fear?)  Don't  I  read  distinctly  from  memory's  book  a  history 
of  your  first  attempts  at  gardening,  back  of  the  long,  brick 
house  in  Goose  Lane?  (I  believe  that  is  what  you  call  the 
second  great  thoroughfare  in  the  city  of  Champlain,  is  it  not?) 
Isn't  there,  too,  in  my  mind's  eye,  a  large,  round  flower  bed 
with  dahlia  roots  placed  here  and  there  with  such  infinite  taste 
by  us  children?  (Wasn't  I  a  child  then?  I  count  that  my 
first  childhood.)  That  flower  bed,  though,  wasn't  in  our  par- 
adise in  Goose  Lane;  it  was  away  up  out  of  the  city  on  Grave 
Yard  Street,  near  a  pretty  cottage  with  a  real  Presbyterian 
roof  (so  sharp  as  though  it  were  always  saying  to  the  little 
bare-footed  birds,  "Keep  off  from  me  or  I'll  cut  your  feet"). 
And  couldn't  I  sit  here  all  day  reading  to  you  from  that  little 
book  I  spoke  about,  which  has  pleasant  pages  all  thumb- 
marked,  corners  turned  down  and  pencil  marks  on  both  sides? 
Showing  to  you  plainly  that  not  any  one  of  you  is  forgotten, 
nor  any  material  act,  word  or  look  of  any  of  you;  that  all  of 
those  three  or  four-year  old  incidents  and  each  of  them  have, 
without  invitation  from  me,  taken  their  places  near  the  top  of 
the  tablet  where  Memory  sits  with  her  chisel  and  mallet. 
(Wouldn't  I  like  to  be  in  your  place  and  have  to  read  this  letter, 
there  are  so  many  fine  openings  for  a  wag  or  a  wit,  or  a  critic, — 
but  I  seldom  stop  to  read  over  what  I  have  written.  If  I  did  I 
am  afraid  you  would  never  have  that  pain  or  pleasure  yourself; 
all  my  letters,  I  suspect,  would  go  from  my  pen  direct  to  the 
stove.)  Susie,  how  long  is  it  since  I  left  home,  do  you  know? 
It  is  so  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  time. 

Three  New  Years  have  found  me  here  in  Washoe.  They 
follow  one  another  so  fast  I  can  hardly  draw  a  breath  between 
the  merry  bells  and  the  mournful  ones,  the  advent  and  the  exit. 
How  is  it  with  you  children?  By  the  way,  are  you  a  child  now, 
Susie?  (I  mean  in  stature  and  years.)  Let  me  see — No,  the 
short  time  I  have  been  away  can't  have  made  you  a  Miss 
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(Oh,  what  a  chilly  change),  and  yet  I  confess  that  I  have  some 
misgivings  upon  this  point.  Be  the  fact  as  it  may,  Susie,  re- 
member that  I  can  never  recognize  a  Miss  Averill  in  our  fam- 
ily, nor  shall  I  ever.  If  by  any  accident  or  freak  of  that  thief, 
Time,  any  of  the  children  are  taken  away  and  a  Miss  Averill 
put  in  her  place,  she  and  I  will  need  to  be  made  acquainted,  for 
we  are  strangers.  I  shall  make  her  a  formal  bow,  and  then 
very  quickly  another,  seek  my  hat  in  the  hall,  and  I  doubt  not 
that  will  be  our  first  and  last  meeting.  You  know  that  I  was 
always  frightened  and  struck  dumb  at  the  sight  of  a  Miss,  and 
to  this  day  I  have  not  outgrown  that  sad  failing.  Apropos  of 
that  fear  which  is  caused  by  a  whisper  of  change  and  which  I 
cannot  argue  quite  away,  I  wonder  what  Time  has  done  for  the 
old  place  generally;  what  sad  or  happy  marks  of  its  departure 
has  it  left;  whether  you  are  living  yet  in  that  same  Presbyte- 
rian cottage;  whether, if  I  should  happen  to  drop  down  some 
morning  by  the  side  of  that  tall,  tin  steeple  (so  tall  and  straight 
and  slim  and  sharp !  a  real  Presbyterian  steeple,  tenacious  of  its 
four  by  six  base,  defying  the  laws  of  gravity,  driven  by  the 
natural  currents  until  the  top  and  body  sway  and  totter  and  in 
all  reason  ought  to  fall,  yet  clinging  still  to  its  little  base.  Why? 
Why,  because  it  always  stood  there;  because  if  it  did  anything 
so  natural  as  to  fall  down,  so  much  in  accordance  with  reason- 
able expectations  of  reasonable  beings,  it  wouldn't  any  longer 
be  a  Presbyterian  steeple,  that  is  all),  and  should  call  at  that 
little  cottage  on  Grave  Yard  Street  near  the  round  flower  bed, 
I  should  find  any  of  you  children  at  home — whether  I  should 
know  them,  or  they  would  know  me.  I  wonder  if  I  should 
feel,  when  I  went  away,  like  crying  and  wish  I  were  back  again 
in  Washoe.  If  I  thought  it  wouldn't  end  in  tears  and  such  sad 
wishes  I  believe  I  would  make  you  a  short  visit,  but  I  wouldn't 
like  to  leave  so  many  comforts  and  friends  here,  travel  so  far 
over  a  cheerless  waste  and  find  myself  cheerless  and  shivering 
at  my  journey's  end,  right  at  my  old  home,  but  icebergs  all 
about,  huge,  glassy  and  cold,  without  a  single  fire  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, nor  any  fuel  to  kindle  one.  So  what  wonder,  then, 
that  I  have  almost  concluded  that  it  is  better  to  endure  the  ills 
I  have  than  rush  to  those  I  know  not  of  (that  last  remark  is  not 
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exactly  original  with  me,  you  will  observe),  and  still  I  have  no 
doubt  but  I  shall  yet  again  some  day  pass  close  under  that  tall 
steeple  and  perhaps  (so  let  me  delude  myself,  at  least)  see  all  of 
you  little  children  as  happy  as  I  left  you.  Do  you  ask  me 
when?  Who  can  answer  that?  I  can't.  When  do  you  think 
it  would  be  best?  Will  you  assure  me  against  deathly  chills? 
I  don 't  think  you  dare .  I  will  tell  you ,  though ,  very  privately , 
right  here,  that  I  think  I  shall  be  in  the  city  of  Champlain 
before  this  year  is  quite  gone,  say  in  December.  I  ought  to 
get  leave  of  absence  from  our  Territorial  Legislature  before 
I  go,  and  they  don't  meet  again  until  next  November.  But 
if  you  care  to  have  me  dine  with  you  next  Christmas  day, 
send  me  a  single  intimation  of  that  desire,  and  if  possible  I 
will  come. 

There  is  one  matter  which  I  have  not  yet  hinted  at  which 
has  something  to  do  with  my  projected  trip  to  Champlain — 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  in  overcoming  my  fears  of  the  before- 
mentioned  chills  and  ague.  What  is  it?  I  will  tell  you,  Susie, 
if  you  will  promise  not  to  mention  it  to  any  one,  not  whisper  it 
to  more  than  thirty-nine  of  your  most  intimate  friends,  and 
will  agree  to  limit  each  of  them  to  the  same  number.  You 
promise,  do  you?  Well  it  is  this, — the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world.  I  mean  to  react  (seriously,  though)  Sam  Slick  in 
search  of  a  wife.  And  by  the  way,  Susie,  here  is  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  you  to  do  a  great  service  and  a  Christian  one  for  a 
poor  fellow  who  hasn't  time  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  fashion- 
able courtship.  Scrutinize  well  each  of  your  female  acquaint- 
ances and  make  a  selection  for  me.  I  give  you  here  full  power 
to  perform  my  part  in  all  the  preliminaries,  and  to  pledge  me 
and  mine  forever  to  whomever  your  good  taste  and  intelligence 
shall  choose.  Isn't  that  power  ample  enough,  or  do  you  not 
relish  the  labor?  I  have  only  one  favor  to  ask  of  you  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  my  wishes  and  exercise  of  that  unlimited  power.  It 
is  that  you  bar  out  the  following:  the  ignorant,  the  slipshod, 
those  who  are  most  at  home  when  away  from  it,  the  gossiping, 
the  pumpkin-pie-fed  country  lassies  (with  feet  made  for  sandy 
walking),  all  descendants  from  Milesian  kings  with  two  hun- 
dred years  of  potatoes  in  their  veins,  the  coarse  spoken,  all  who 
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do  not  regard  cleanliness  as  the  first  of  Christian  attributes,  the 
unmusical,  the  excessively  mathematical,  who  measure 
thought,  expression  and  action  by  its  immediate  visible  utility, 
the  skeptical  and  too  credulous, — for  the  one  will  needs  be  for- 
ever arguing,  and  the  other  forever  believing,  having  a  will-o'- 
the-wisp  on  her  retina  always, — all  who  think  they  are  pretty 
and  all  whom  we  think  homely  (for  my  doll  days  are  past  and 
yet  you  place  a  scarecrow  in  my  home  and  you  couldn't  tempt 
me  near  it  with  domestic  oats  or  salt),  all  who  are  over  six  feet 
high  or  under  three,  all  younger  than  sixteen  and  all  older  than 
forty-nine,  all  the  red-haired,  the  lame,  the  blind — yes,  and 
those  who  are  quite  dumb, — all  who  claim  to  have  no  faith  in 
humanity  and  all  who  have  not  some  religious  belief — the  first 
class  are  too  solemnly  misanthropic  and  the  latter  lamentably 
unreliable.  Besides  the  classes  I  have  enumerated  there  are 
others  very  numerous,  too,  as  well  as  gross,  whom  your  good 
taste  will  instinctively  reject.  Please  be  as  merciful  towards 
me  in  your  judgment  as  the  law  is  towards  criminals  and  give 
me  the  benefit  of  every  doubt. 

Now  I  imagine  I  can  hear  you  laugh,  declaring  that  I  have 
barred  out  the  entire  female  sex.  Have  I  though?  I  guess 
not,  I  think  I  have  left  you  an  ample  field .  Glancing  carefully 
over  it  you  cannot,  it  seems  to  me,  fail  to  find  among  the 
gnarled  undergrowth  and  thorny  shrubs,  which  for  the  most 
part  make  up  the  great  human  forest,  here  and  there  a  covet- 
able,  comely  and  not  wholly  worthless  tree  for  which  nature 
has  done  something  and  culture  much. 

Susie,  I  hope  you  will  not  discover  in  what  I  have  said  upon 
this  subject  any  facetiousness.  I  never  was  more  really  in 
earnest  in  my  life.  Listen:  before  I  am  ninety  years  old,  if 
ever,  I  will  make  a  pilgrimage  to  that  bourne  from  whence  no 
bachelor  ever  returns,  provided  you  exercise  successfully  the 
power  I  have  given  you.  So,  trusting  that  you  will  give  due 
weight  to  my  talk,  will  enlist  yourself  in  my  behalf  and  give  me 
word  from  time  to  time  of  your  progress,  I  will  pass  the  subject, 
and  say  no  more  about  it  until  I  think  of  it  again,  which  may 
not  be  for  a  year  and  may  not  be  for  a  century. 

Susie,  I  want  to  ask  you  so  many  questions  that  where  to 
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begin  and  where  to  stop  puzzles  me .  Indeed ,  to  ask  a  separate 
question  for  each  item  that  I  wish  to  know  would  make  this 
letter  endless.  So  let  me  say  simply  that  I  wish  to  know  all 
about  yourselves,  about  all  the  good  people  in  Rouses  Point, — 
not  simply  the  welfare  of  you  all,  but  of  the  changes  of  every 
nature  with  you  and  the  things  around  you,  for  the  time  I  have 
been  away.  Just  make  a  manuscript  of  your  letter;  throw 
into  it  as  many  facts  as  you  can  collect,  and  as  much  gossip  as 
you  please.  Two  years  of  absolute  silence  has  so  far  reduced 
me  that  even  gossip  would  be  tasteful. 

By  the  way,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Smith  left  here  the  second  day  of 
last  December  for  Champlain  and  no  doubt  has  reached  there 
before  this.  She  promised  me  that  she  would  call  at  your 
house  on  my  especial  account  and  would  answer  all  questions 
you  might  ask,  and  would  ask  all  she  could  think  of.  I  wish  I 
could  have  gone  with  her,  but  I  could  not  without  too  great  a 
sacrifice.  I  wish  I  could  persuade  Mrs.  Averill  to  let  one  of 
you  children  come  back  with  her.  Wouldn't  I  nearly  go 
crazy  with  joy?  I  would  give  you  my  horse  as  often  as  you 
dare  to  ride  him,  and  I  think  you  would  find  him  gay  enough, 
yes,  and  swift  enough,  for,  mind  you,  this  black  horse  of  mine 
has  few  peers  here  or  elsewhere.  If  one  of  you  will  only  say 
you  will  come  you  will  only  have  to  get  ready.  Everything 
will  be  provided  as  if  by  magic.  I  will  agree,  too,  to  see  you 
safely  home  in  December  next,  or  sooner  if  you  wish  to  go. 
Will  one  of  you  come?  A  trip  to  Washoe  is  only  a  holiday's 
excursion  and  would  teach  you  more  than  twenty  years  of 
books  and  a  score  of  '  'sehoolma  'ms . ' '  You  must  not  think  me 
wild  in  my  suggestion.  We  out  here  think  no  more  of  a  trip  to 
New  York  than  you  would  of  going  to  Montreal. 

And  now  do  you  ask  what  I  have  to  say  about  myself? 
Only  a  few  words,  Susie.  The  time  I  have  been  away  has  not 
changed  me  at  all,  as  I  can  detect.  I  believe  I  am  the  identi- 
cal youth  to-day  whom  a  good  or  evil  star  led  away  from  your 
happy  home  in  the  spring  of  1860.  Not  quite  so  green,  per- 
haps, for  you  need  not  doubt  but  I  have  been  taught  many 
lessons  since  I  left  you,  hard  enough  to  learn  but  not  unlearned 
in  a  lifetime.    I  will  not  give  you  my  autobiography  here.    I 
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don't  know  as  you  would  care  to  listen  to  it.  Wait  until  I  can 
tell  you  faster  and  better  than  with  this  weary  pen .  Then  you 
shall  know,  if  you  would  be  pleased  to.  Let  me  simply  say 
that  I  have  always  acted  my  part  as  well  as  I  could.  I  have 
gone  through  many  scenes  in  the  play  where  many  have  failed. 
I  have  never  wanted  for  friends,  for  I  have  always  tried  to  de- 
serve them.  I  have  had  my  share  of  enjoyment  and  have  suf- 
fered too,  mentally,  until  the  tears  have  drowned  my  eyes  and 
run  over  my  face  quite  fast  enough  for  manliness.  No  one 
knows  of  that,  though,  and  I  don't  wish  any  one  to  know.  Not 
that  they  show  weakness  or  lack  of  courage,  for  they  show 
neither,  but  the  careless  do  not  know  that.  Altogether,  I  have 
made  some  progress  I  think,  as  the  world  interprets  that  term, 
and  am  quite  satisfied  of  this  one  thing — that  I  can  take  ample 
care  of  myself  in  this  or  any  other  country  where  human  beings 
live,  no  matter  what  my  surroundings  or  what  stones  like  Sisy- 
phus I  have  to  roll.  At  all  times  since  I  saw  you  I  have  been 
perfectly  well,  physically.  Tell  Mary  her  kisses  the  last  time 
came  all  safely.  It  was  such  a  quaint  conceit — her  way  of 
sending  them,  I  hardly  got  through  laughing  that  year.  Tell 
Mary  that  I  have  not  yet  concluded  my  arrangements  with  the 
Man  in  the  Moon  for  his  trumpet.  He  is  very  loth  to  part 
with  it.  He  says  it  is  an  heirloom  of  his  family,  very  much 
prized.  He  will  part  with  it  perhaps,  he  says,  for  a  bundle  of 
Mary's  kisses  and  a  lock  of  her  hair.  He  won't  take  green- 
backs at  a  discount. 

Where  do  you  go  to  school  and  what  do  you  study?  Tell 
Jennie  that  I  want  her  to  write  to  me.  She  must  not  think  I 
have  forgotten  her.  I  would  write  to  her  now  but  I  don't 
know  that  she  would  care  to  hear  from  me. 

I  have  many  praises  on  my  tongue's  end  for  your  kind 
mother,  Mrs.  Averill.  Among  all  the  ladies  I  have  met  since 
I  left  you, — and  I  have  met  many  and  various  ones — none  has 
left  so  good  an  impression.  I  am  not  flattering,  Susie;  I  sel- 
dom say  even  a  truth  of  a  flattering  nature  to  any  one. 

I  suppose  Jamie  is  quite  a  young  man .  Where  does  he  pass 
his  evenings?  At  home,  I  hope,  with  mother  and  the  rest  of 
you.    Tell  him  that  I  can  see  his  rosy  cheeks — that  were,  three 
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years  ago — very  plainly  now;  that  when  he  comes  to  be  a  man 
I  expect  to  hear  of  his  rosy  reputation  with  pride. 

Susie,  I  want  you  to  measure  all  the  children  and  tell  me 
how  tall  each  of  you  are.  Yes,  and  what  each  of  you  have 
learned  since  I  came  away.  I  send  you  also  a  greenback, 
which  may  be  very  good  with  you,  but  of  little  worth  to 
us.  With  it  I  wish  you  would  send  me  the  picture  of  each 
of  you. 

Is  it  too  late  to  wish  you  all  a  Happy  New  Year?  Tell  me 
how  you  passed  Christmas  and  New  Year's  day.  With  us 
Christmas  was  merry  and  New  Year's  day  a  happy  one.  Of 
course  I  went  the  rounds  of  callers  and  was  only  afraid  I  would 
never  get  back  to  my  room  again.  In  the  evening  a  few  of  us 
gave  a  grand  bachelors'  ball.  The  chosen  few  of  our  married 
guests  have  magnificently  returned  the  compliment — but 
could  not  outdo  us.  Such  things  are  done  up  in  this  country 
with  a  style  very  different  from  any  you  in  your  cold  land  are 
familiar  with. 

January  in  Washoe  is  like  May  in  New  York — lovely 
enough  to  tempt  butterflies  out  of  their  winter  quarters. 

Well,  I  must  stop  writing  or  begin  another  sheet.  Out  of 
mercy  to  you  I  guess  I  will  stop,  though  I  have  yet  a  thousand 
things  to  say.  Year  and  a  day  the  play  will  be  over  and  the 
curtains  dropped  forever,  so  I  beg  of  you,  Susie,  not  to  omit  to 
write  me  a  long  letter  a  moment  after  you  receive  this. 

And  now  I  must  say  to  you  Good  night — and  Goodbye. 
Take  to  yourself  a  good  share  of  the  kind  wishes  I  send  to  you 
all,  and  don't  if  you  please,  except  all  the  kisses  I  send.  Take 
one,  at  least,  in  memory  of  the  Latin  lesson  you  used  to  recite 
so  poorly. 

And  now  waiting  patiently  your  reply,  as  ever  I  am  still 

S.  A.  Kellogg. 
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Gold  Hill, 

April  24, 1863. 

My  dear  little  friend  Jamie: — 

Did  you  think  I  had  quite  forgotten  you?  It  looked  very 
much  so  I  admit.  I  have  written,  I  know,  two  or  three  times 
to  each  of  the  other  children  and  I  have  never  written  you  a 
word,  that  I  can  remember.  I  have  neglected  you  without 
any  cause.  Will  you  accept  a  very  meek  apology  and  a  prom- 
ise from  me  to  do  better  in  future  and  so  let  me  off?  If  you 
will,  I  will  remember  my  promise  and  keep  it,  too. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  would  like  to  know  how  large  you 
are,  so  I  may  know  just  how  to  talk;  but  I  don't  know  and  so  I 
shall  have  to  guess,  though  I  assure  you  it  is  decidedly  hard  to 
guess  and  unpleasant  when  you  don't  guess  right.  I  tried  it 
once  and  was  badly  sold.  I  was  thrown  back  a  whole  period, 
and  feel  very  cheap  yet,  and  as  I  don't  like  myself  to  be  sold 
and  cut  up  very  fine,  and  I  don't  suppose  you  would  like  it, 
either,  let  me  give  you  a  little  advice  if  it  doesn't  look  to  you 
too  officious.  When  you  go  away  from  home,  if  you  ever  do, 
to  stay  a  great  while,  and  I  hope  you  never  may,  and  you  leave 
behind  you  little  children  and  you  begin  to  write  them  letters 
at  first,  do  you  either  keep  on  writing  regularly  or  else  drop  it 
altogether.  Don't  stop  for  two  years  or  more  and  then  begin 
again,  for  if  you  do,  the  chances  are  that  you  will  be  so  badly 
sold  that  you  will  feel  as  cheap  as  I  do.  And  by  the  way, 
Jamie,  isn't  it  strange  that  you  haven't  written  me  a  note  even 
before  this  time?  I  know  I  should  have  written  first,  but  you 
wouldn't  insist  upon  formality  with  me,  would  you?  What 
have  I  been  doing  since  I  came  away?  I  expect  you  have  been 
growing  like  the  rest  and  learning  a  great  deal;  tell  me  what? 
Tell  me  what  sport  you  have,  and  how  you  pass  your  time 
away.  And,  Jamie,  will  you  listen  to  me,  and  will  you  remem- 
ber it,  when  I  tell  you  that  of  all  the  good  things  in  the  world 
"to  know"  is  the  best.  You  can't  know  too  much  and  I  hope 
there  is  no  danger  that  you  will  know  too  little.  I  shall  find 
out  how  much  you  have  improved  when  I  come  back,  and  if  I 
think  it  is  too  little,  I  shall  tell  you  so,  and  if  I  think  you  have 
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learned  enough  for  the  time,  I  shall — well,  I  won't  tell  you 
what  I  will  do,  but  I  won't  scold  you. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  of  a  ride  and  a  walk  and  a  slide  I  had  a 
few  days  ago.  Some  one  told  me  of  a  secret  mine,  very  rich, 
about  twenty  miles  from  here,  away  up  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  west,  and  it  was  known  only  to  a  few.  Two  of  us 
started  with  a  guide  towards  night  and  drove  to  a  place  which 
is  called  Washoe  City,  right  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  We 
slept  there  and  in  the  morning  early  started  on  foot  to  climb 
one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range.  We 
kept  going  up  until  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
sometimes  it  seemed  like  climbing  the  side  of  a  house  without  a 
ladder.  I  got  very  faint  and  couldn't  go  any  farther  and  was 
ready  to  sell  my  interest  in  the  mine  very  cheap.  As  for  going 
any  farther  up,  I  couldn't  for  all  the  mines  in  the  world,  be- 
cause I  couldn't,  and  so  we  just  concluded  to  march  back,  like 
the  Irish  brigade,  but  I  couldn't  walk,  and  how  was  I  ever  to 
get  down .  Our  guide  at  last  suggested  the  simplest  plan  in  the 
world,  which  was  to  slide  down.  I  asked  him  where  his  sled 
was,  and  he  said  he  could  show  me  a  new  way  of  coasting; 
threw  himself  upon  his  back  with  his  head  downward  and 
started.  I  did  the  same  and  my  companion  followed,  and  we 
accomplished  the  most  laughable  feat  of  sliding  upon  our  backs 
for  nearly  two  miles  in  about  ten  minutes.  I  know  that 
mountain  never  heard  such  wild  laughter  and  shouting  before. 
The  snow  was  very  deep  and  I  suppose  had  been  accumulating 
there  for  years,  for  the  surface  was  almost  a  smooth  plane  as  far 
as  we  could  see  down  or  up.  It  was  great  sport,  for  it  looked 
so  ridiculous.  Sometimes  we  went  so  swiftly  that  it  seemed 
almost  like  falling  a  thousand  feet  straight  down.  To  have 
met  in  our  descent  the  point  of  a  rock  or  a  limb  of  a  tree  would 
have  been  a  little  unpleasant,  but  we  didn't,  and  reached  the 
bottom  safe  and  sound,  but  as  wet  as  though  we  had  been 
swimming  with  our  clothes  on.  We  drove  back  home  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  and  I  footed  up  the  profits  of  the  excursion  as 
follows:  That  slide,  an  object  to  remember  for  a  hundred  years, 
a  violent  cold  and  a  week  of  harsh  whispering,  to  say  nothing  of 
infinite  trouble  to  my  landlady,  and  a  suit  of  clothes  spoiled 
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beyond  possible  recovery.  I  feel  badly  for  those  clothes,  of 
course,  for  they  were  made  to  order  away  down  East  in  a  fash- 
ionable shop  in  the  city  of  Boston.  A  friend,  gone  home  on  a 
visit,  sent  them  through  the  express  and  I  had  just  received 
them.  Too  bad,  wasn't  it?  I  believe  I  will  telegraph  him  to 
send  another. 

Would  you  like  me  to  tell  you  about  Lake  Bigler  and  a 
week's  hunting  a  party  of  four  had  there  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary last?  All  the  month  of  February  was  like  summer  here, 
and  nearly  as  warm.  Four  of  us  took  our  hunting  rigs  and  our 
rifles,  got  aboard  of  the  stage  and  left  this  goodly  city  for  a 
week's  frolic.  We  were  set  down,  after  a  half  day's  ride,  at 
the  Lake  House,  a  very  passable  hotel  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 
This  lake  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  a  sort  of  basin  away  up 
in  the  mountains  which  are  called  on  the  map,  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada. It  is  very  high,  very  deep  and  very  clear, — about 
twenty  miles  long  and  ten  wide,  and  what  is  very  strange,  this 
lake  never  freezes  in  the  coldest  time  and  when  everything  else 
upon  the  mountain  freezes.  The  borders  are  very  rugged  and 
steep,  and  in  some  places  the  mountains  so  overhang  the  lake 
that  one  feels  afraid  to  go  very  near  the  shores  lest  they  should 
fall  over.  The  lake  and  the  scenery  about  it  are  wildly  beau- 
tiful. Those  who  have  seen  Lake  Como,  which  has  been  often 
sung  in  lays  of  great  poets, — and  small  ones  too, — say  that  it 
does  not  compare  with  this  lake.  The  Truckee  River  connects 
this  sheet  of  water  with  Pyramid  Lake,  and  the  two  are  about 
forty  miles  apart. 

Well,  at  the  hotel  we  hired  a  skiff,  took  our  dogs  and  traps 
aboard  and  sailed  off  at  a  brisk  rate  and  over  a  very  rough  sur- 
face. At  night  we  went  ashore  a  great  many  miles  from  any 
house,  made  a  great  fire,  dressed  some  wild  ducks  we  had  shot, 
put  them  in  the  coals  and  cooked  them,  finished  our  dinner  and 
made  a  bed  of  bushes  and  slept  in  Mackinaw  blankets  under  a 
cliff  or  rock.  In  the  morning  after  a  short  chase,  I  shot  an 
antelope,  and  one  of  the  other  boys  shot  a  deer.  Of  these  we 
took  the  best  parts,  made  a  passable  breakfast  and  then 
started  off  on  the  lake  again,  hoping  to  get  back.  But  the 
wind  blew  great  guns  and  just  the  wrong  way,  and  the  longer 
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we  steered  south  the  farther  north  we  floated,  and  for  three 
whole  days  we  kept  beating  about  from  one  side  of  the  lake  to 
the  other  and  never  getting  any  nearer  the  place  we  started 
from.  It  would  have  been  all  very  well  and  would  have  suited 
us  exactly,  but  we  had  nothing  to  eat  but  our  game,  and  I  for 
one  didn't  fancy  a  constant  meat  diet.  We  had  nothing  to 
drink  but  water,  and  that  wasn't  so  pleasant,  either.  On  the 
fourth  day,  however,  we  got  back  to  the  hotel,  hungry  and 
thirsty  and  delighted  to  see  our  landlord  and  never  better 
pleased  to  see  an  experienced  cook.  During  the  time  we  were 
out  we  killed  several  deer,  one  antelope,  ducks  by  the  string, 
and  one  grey  wolf.  And  we  learned  much — that  one  should 
never  set  sail  upon  Lake  Bigler  without  a  week's  store  of  pro- 
visions. Though  it  is  a  beautiful  lake,  it  is  very  apt  to  behave 
unhandsomely. 

I  hope  I  haven't  tired  you  with  my  stories.  If  I  have,  it  is 
not  much  more  than  I  expected,  for  they  are  not  very  interest- 
ing. I  have  no  robber  stories  to  relate.  You  can  perhaps 
hear  those  from  some  one  at  home,  and,  Jamie,  I  hope  you  will 
not  neglect  writing  me  a  letter  one  day.  I  cannot  get  too 
many  letters,  for  I  love  to  read  them,  and  they  cannot  be  too 
long,  either,  for  I  never  get  tired  of  reading  them.  You  can 
tell  me  all  about  yourself  and  every  one  else. 

I  think  now  I  shall  have  to  bid  you  good  night.  Next  time 
I  shall  tell  you  something  of  the  mines  here,  if  you  care  to 
know,  or  I  will  tell  you  anything  you  ask  for,  provided  I  know. 

Kiss  Mary  for  me  and  Jennie,  if  they  are  not  too  large. 
Tell  Jennie  I  wrote  her  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  and  tell  Mary  I 
received  hers  and  will  answer  soon,  though  I  wrote  her  a  good 
while  ago,  as  I  did  also  to  Jennie.  I  leave  in  a  few  days  for 
Mexico;  shall  be  gone  a  few  weeks  and  when  I  return  I  shall 
look  for  your  letter.  I  think  I  shall  see  you  all  before  the  year 
is  quite  gone.  I  hope  so  at  any  rate  and  shall,  provided  I 
meet  with  no  accident  by  sea  or  by  land.  Give  my  love  to 
father  and  mother  and  just  a  few  besides  and  once  more, 

Good  night.  S.  A.  Kellogg. 

Please  let  this  pass  for  a  letter  and  don't  look  at  it  too 
closely  to  see  if  it  is  worthy  of  its  name. 
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Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  N.  Y. 
Sept.  10,  1863.    After  supper. 

My  own  Susie — Sister,  as  mother  says;  Wife,  as  I  say  and  the 
angels  echo: — 

Here  I  am  and  here,  too,  a  good  picture  of  perfect  loneliness. 
I  want  to  talk  with  one  body  and  nobody  near  to  talk  with. 
What  would  I  give  for  a  listener !  What  would  I  give  for  some 
one  to  help  me  fill  this  great  easy  chair  in  No.  13,  this  great 
room  in  this  great  hotel,  just  now  as  this  desire  of  talking  or 
whispering  is  upon  me?  Give?  I  would  give  at  least  this 
poor  substitute:  this  privilege  of  making  my  pen  speak  to  her 
who  now  has  the  sole  right  to  help  me  fill  this  chair  or  any  other 
easy  chair  in  the  world. 

How  much  I  wish  that  B.,  Julia  and  Susie  were  all  with  me 
now  in  this  very  room.  One  more  evening  together  in  a  place 
like  this  and  I  could  get  into  my  little  stateroom  and  live  al- 
most happily  all  the  way  to  California  in  simply  thinking  of  it. 
I  wonder  if  such  a  thing  will  ever  happen  as  our  meeting — the 
four  of  us — again,  and  our  traveling  together  as  we  have  once 
traveled.  Oh,  I  hope  so.  I  almost  know  so.  God  will  grant 
it  I  am  sure  if  we  all  pray  for  it  as  earnestly  as  I  do.  When  we 
travel  so  far  again,  though,  if  we  ever  do,  Miss  Averill  will  not 
be  of  the  party.  My  wife  will  go  in  her  stead.  Will  you 
grieve  at  the  change,  Susie?  I  cannot  regard  mother's 
request  and  call  you  "sister."  So  I  shall  now  for  all  time 
renounce  the  "sister"  and  call  you  my  "wife"  and  talk  to 
you  as  such. 

Two  years  ago  I  bade  you  goodbye.  It  seems  an  age  since 
then .  It  has  been  a  long  blank.  I  wonder  if  we  shall  ever  say 
goodbye  again.  I  hope  not.  This  is  my  second  parting  with 
myself ,  the  second  time  I  have  been  divided,  leaving  the  greater 
and  better  and  happier  half  on  one  shore,  taking  the  smaller 
part,  dismembered  of  all  capacity  to  enjoy,  to  the  other. 
When  I  meet  my  other  self  again,  Susie,  it  must  be  to  part  no 
more.  I  know  we  shall  meet.  If  God  says  not  on  earth,  then 
I  know  where  to  look,  where  to  wait,  in  what  happy  land  our 
last  meeting  will  be.    I  can  imagine  no  Heaven,  no  happy 
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existence  with  a  divided  being.    Can  you,  Susie?    But  the  day 
of  our  union  is  not  so  distant  or  so  ethereal. 

Night  before  last  I  was  on  Lake  Champlain.  Yesterday 
three  hours  at  Amsterdam;  last  night  and  this  forenoon  on  the 
Hudson,  with  a  stateroom  all  to  myself  on  the  "Isaac  Newton." 
This  afternoon  I  have  been  down  to  the  pier  where  our  steamer 
"Champion"  lies,  selected  my  stateroom  and  got  ticketed 
through  to  San  Francisco.  Have  sent  on  board  an  easy  sea- 
going chair  for  my  own  personal  comfort  and  provided  myself 
with  reading  matter  as  follows:  Les  Miserables,  The  Duke's 
Motto,  Woman  in  White,  The  Hunchback,  and  Corinne  of 
Italy  by  Madam  de  Stael,  and  shall  probably  get  more  before 
I  go. 

To-day  I  had  another  miraculous  meeting  with  Mr.  Rich. 
Met  him  at  the  pier  of  the  Albany  boat  and  had  a  moment's 
conversation  with  him.  He  promised  to  come  and  see  me  if  he 
could  get  away.  I  hope  he  will  come .  I  wish  some  one  to  talk 
with .  Every  little  while  B .  's  expression  comes  into  my  head — 
"I  wish  I  were  a  geese."  If  I  were  I  know  where  I  would  first 
fly  to.  I  would  swoop  down  into  your  yard  once  and  take  a 
last  peep  at  you  before  I  go.  I  would  leave  half  my  quills 
there  that  you  might  never  be  out  of  writing  material;  as  the 
quill  has  ever  been  the  emblem  of  written  thoughts  I  would 
leave  so  many  that  not  a  thought  of  my  own  Susie's  might  go 
unwritten. 

To-morrow  at  noon  we  unmoor,  loosen  the  cables  and  say 
farewell  to  our  friends,  to  the  pier,  to  the  city,  to  the  spires,  to 
the  low  shores,  to  the  far  away  distant  land.  To-morrow  night 
we  will  go  to  sleep  to  the  lullaby  of  old  ocean,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing wake  beyond  the  sight  of  trees  or  hills  or  lofty  mountains, 
or  aught  but  the  remorseless  sea.  To-morrow  at  noon  there 
will  be  sad  partings  at  the  pier  and  tears  and  signal  wavings  of 
handkerchiefs,  dirty  and  clean.  When  did  one  of  these  black- 
sided,  grim,  heartless  steamers  unmoor  and  turn  its  prow  sea- 
ward but  it  bore  away  the  beloved  of  one  or  many  who  lingered 
upon  the  pier?  When  did  it  ever  loosen  its  cables  but  it 
loosened  the  floodgates  of  tears  that  drowned  the  sight  of  men, 
women  and  children  from  the  grey-haired  to  the  cradle-rocked? 
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These  steamers  are  monsters,  carrying  off  their  prey,  burying 
some  of  it  in  remorseless  waves,  thrusting  some  upon  far-off 
shores,  but  bringing  back  so  little. 

To-morrow  at  noon  when  everybody  is  sorrowful  and  many 
are  tearful,  when  everybody  is  waving  a  handkerchief  to  some 
loved  one  on  the  pier,  I  will  wave  mine  to  the  north  and  im- 
agine you  see  it.  I  will  kiss  you  goodbye,  Susie,  and  say,  as  I 
once  heard  you  say  to  me,  "God  bless  you,"  my  dearest,  my 
wife.  And,  Susie,  will  you  sometimes  pray  for  me  that  it  may 
please  God  to  let  me  return  to  you  and  my  castle. 

And  now,  Susie,  as  I  go  away  and  the  miles  of  distance  be- 
tween us  increase,  remember  that  we  are  as  near  to  each  other 
as  ever,  remember  that  you  are  a  part  of  myself,  that  our  souls 
which  fill  infinite  space  are  wedded  and  blended, inseparable; 
that  neither  distance  nor  death  can,  without  the  soul's  voli- 
tion, change  or  alter  this  mysterious  relation.  There  is  some- 
thing of  religion  in  love  such  as  ours  is.  I  would  never  marry 
if  I  thought  death  would  separate  us,  and  I  would  try  and 
never  love,  for  the  anguish  of  separation  in  such  a  case  would 
exceed  the  pleasure  of  communion  for  so  short  a  time  as  this 
life.  Do  you  think  I  am  sentimental,  Susie?  I  am  not.  I 
am  a  strong  man  and  for  years  have  cherished  one  hope  above 
all  others.  You  know  what  that  hope  is — that  you  might  love 
as  I  do.  I  must  kiss  you  good  night,  Susie,  wife.  Remember 
me  to  Mr.  Averill,  and  Mr.  Corbin.  Give  my  love  to  Mrs. 
Averill,  Jennie,  Jamie,  and  Mary.  Kiss  each  for  me  good 
night  and  goodbye.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  forget  to  write 
often  and  write  all  your  thoughts.  Susie,  do  you  know  that  of 
late  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  have  something  to  live  for? 
Perhaps  this  letter  is  too  sad,  but  I  must  write  as  I  feel  always. 

May  God  keep  you  and  bless  you,  my  wife,  forever. 

A. 
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Steamship  "Champion." 
Tuesday  evening — 30  hours  from  New  York. 

My  own  Susie  wife: — 

The  sun  is  just  going  down  in  the  water,  one  half  of  its  fires 
already  quenched,  and  the  other  looks  red  and  pale  like  a  col- 
ored half  moon.  I  am  sitting  on  the  edge  of  my  berth,  where  I 
can  look  out  of  my  open,  one-pane  window  and  see  the  waves, 
the  clouds  and  the  setting  sun.  I  can  look  towards  the  shore, 
but  can  see  none. 

Last  night  we  had  our  last  sight  of  land  for  days,  I  suppose. 
I  have  placed  my  book  on  my  pillow,  and  this  is  my  desk,  and 
so,  leisurely  dreaming,  I  am  watching  the  sun  and  the  waves, 
and  thinking  of  that  part  of  myself  from  which  I  am  gliding  so 
fast  away.  Yesterday  at  noon  we  left  the  crowded  pier,  pas- 
sengers shed  the  usual  tears,  said  the  usual  goodbyes,  and 
waved  the  usual  signals  of  distress  and  God  speed. 

Once  out  of  the  harbor  and  the  Narrows,  and  into  the  At- 
lantic we  met  a  pretty  heavy  swell,  which  has  proved  the  bane 
of  many  a  poor  fellow,  male  and  female,  for  the  first  time  rolling 
on  the  ocean.  I  have  not  been  sick  yet,  though  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  eat.  I  fancy  I  shall  be  soon  hungry  enough,  though, 
and  ready  to  eat  even  the  dirty  fare  of  this  boat. 

Saturday,  the  19th. 

Just  as  I  got  to  that  last  word  before  "Saturday"  the  waves 
were  too  much  for  me.  I  had  to  go  on  deck  where  I  could  get 
more  air,  and  that  suddenly  ended  my  quiet  meditations. 
Since  then  the  waves  have  been  making  sport  of  our  ship,  as 
though  they  were  indignant  that  so  dirty  and  miserable  a 
craft  should  offer  its  foul  and  odorous  cheeks  to  them  to  be 
kissed.  I  don't  blame  them  for  taking  such  a  dislike  to  the 
"Champion."  Storms  and  squalls  have  been  the  order  of  the 
day  and  the  night  too,  since  I  first  began  scratching  on  this 
sheet. 

I  have  been  sick  like  every  one  else  on  board;  twice  I  have 
paid  toll  to  the  sea.  My  sickness  is  caused  less  by  the  sea  or 
the  rolling  motion,  than  by  the  odor  which  comes  from  this 
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miserable  steamer.  I  have  a  place  in  my  mind's  eye  for  old 
Vanderbilt.  I  wish  I  were  omnipotent  for  an  hour,  but  curses 
have  been  heaped  upon  him  on  this  ship  for  the  week  past.  If 
the  prayers  of  those  thus  united  concerning  one  thing  will  be 
answered,  how  eternally  cursed  will  that  old  man-eater  be, 
when  is  heard  the  prayer  of  hundreds  now  suffering  the  torments 
of  purgatory  on  this  most  miserable  ship. 

I  have  met  several  people  from  Nevada,  and  made  the 
pleasant  acquaintance  of  a  number  from  different  places  in 
California.  It  makes  me  glad  to  see  a  man  from  the  land  of 
silver.  I  have  seldom  had  such  feelings  of  ecstacy  as  of  late, 
thinking  how  soon  I  shall  be  back  where  men  are  found.  When 
I  think  of  the  place  called  Champlain,  and  then  of  the  people 
I  am  going  soon  to  see,  I  have  the  two  extremes  of  feeling. 

We  shall  meet  our  convoy  tonight,  we  are  told,  which  looks 
as  though  we  were  getting  into  Reb.  waters.  Tomorrow  we 
shall  be  at  Aspinwall,  that  is,  in  case  we  do  not  meet  Capt. 
Simmes,  nor  too  severe  storms.  If  Capt.  Simmes  takes  us  off 
to  Alabama,  why  you  won't  get  this  letter,  or  scrawl,  very 
soon,  and  will  probably  have  to  wait  some  time  for  my 
next. 

Nothing  of  particular  interest  has  yet  taken  place  on  board, 
except  our  ship  once  was  on  fire,  which  caused  some  commotion 
among  life  preservers.  She  burned  briskly  for  a  while,  but  the 
fire  was  drowned  eventually  with  some  damage  to  Vanderbilt. 
Fire,  too,  seems  to  have  the  same  disgust  to  our  craft  which  the 
waves  have.  Any  element  in  the  world,  I  imagine,  would  get 
seasick  trying  to  stay  long  aboard  this  "Champion."  Should 
our  poor  craft  be  burned,  we  shall  all  find  one  grave,  for  we  are 
a  long  way  from  land  and  have  not  seen  a  sail  for  three  days. 
My  only  meal  is  dinner,  the  dining-room  makes  me  sick,  and  I 
go  into  it  only  once  a  day.  The  food  is  poor  and  dirty,  not 
quite  like  our  Fifth  Avenue  hotel .  We  are  sustained ,  however, 
by  hope.  On  the  other  side  we  shall  be  regaled  with  all  mortal 
can  ask  for  in  the  shape  of  steamer,  proper  treatment  and  so 
forth.  We  expect  to  live  like  gentlemen  when  we  once  get  rid 
of  Vanderbilt. 

We  go  up  the  Pacific  coast  on  the  "Constitution,"  one  of 
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the  best  ocean  steamers  ever  launched,  with  the  best  of  accom- 
modations. Are  you  ever  thinking  of  me  in  my  trials,  Susie, 
and  what,  I  wonder,  are  you  doing  these  long  days  and  evenings. 
Will  you  give  me  a  true  picture  of  your  evenings  at  home?  My 
days  and  evenings  are  monotonous  enough,  nothing  to  see  but 
waves  and  sick  people.  I  think,  when  I  am  not  reading  or 
talking,  of  my  castle  only,  and  how  wonderfully  it  has  been 
built.  I  think  how  fortunate  for  me  that  I  visited  you  when  I 
did,  and  how  fortunate  for  me  my  visit  proved.  The  memory 
of  that  time  I  passed  with  you,  Susie,  is  a  world  of  pure  happi- 
ness. God  grant  that  my  happiness  may  never  be  less,  think- 
ing of  you. 

Now  I  sit  every  night  until  late  upon  deck  at  the  stern  and 
watch  the  bubbling  light  along  the  path  of  our  ship,  listening  to 
the  great  surging  waves  which  toss  us  about  like  a  toy  and 
feeling  how  very  near  is  the  great  God  we  worship.  Nowhere 
does  one  feel  his  perfect  helplessness,  how  weak  and  puny  a 
thing  he  is,  so  much  as  in  such  a  place  as  this. 

True  is  this  expression  of  a  notable  woman: — "The  sight  of 
the  Main  always  profoundly  impresses  us,  as  the  image  of  that 
Infinitude  which  perpetually  attracts  the  soul,  and  in  which 
thought  ever  feels  herself  lost." 

You  know,  dear  wife,  without  my  repeating: 

"Roll  on,  thou  dark  and  deep  blue  ocean,  roll, 

Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain. 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 

Stops  with  the  shore — upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 

A  shadow  of  man's  ravage  .  .  . 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow — 

Such  as  Creation's  dawn  beheld — thou  rollest  on." 

Where  but  on  the  Ocean's  waves  can  one  read  and  feel 
such  a  poem?  Susie,  we  must  yet  have  a  ride  on  the  rolling 
deep  together.    When?    Set  your  own  time.    I  am  waiting. 

S.A.K. 
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San  Francisco,  California. 
Occidental  Hotel,  October  18, 1863. 

Susie,  my  Love,  my  Wife: — 

You  will  forgive  me  for  writing  again  so  soon.  If  I  remem- 
ber, though,  you  said  I  might  write  once  a  week,  did  you  not? 
I  may  write  though  I  have  nothing,  as  now,  to  say. 

This  is  Sunday  evening  and  past  eleven  o'clock,  but  I 
can't  go  to  sleep  until  I  write  to  Susie.  I  have  only  left  my 
room  to-day  to  go  to  the  dining-room;  all  day  and  evening  I 
have  been  reading  "No  Name."  Have  just  finished  it.  You 
mustn't  scold  me  and  say  I  am  naughty  to  read  such  books  on 
Sunday.  I  do  not  say  it  is  right,  though  I  am  sure  I  never 
leave  a  book  of  the  kind,  that  I  like,  without  being  more  moved 
towards  good  than  by  any  sermon  from  pulpit  that  I  ever 
heard. 

Virtue  or  Christianity  has  no  stronger  auxiliary  than 
books  of  this  sort.  Tell  me  what  you  think,  and  if  you  wish  I 
will  sometime  give  you  my  idea  philosophically. 

I  do  want  to-night,  Susie,  so  much  to  see  you  and  talk  to  you 
just  as  I  used  to,  only  in  a  better  way,  for  to  tell  you  truly  it 
has  pained,  and  still  pains  me,  to  recall  some  things  I  have  said 
to  you,  my  dear,  but  don't  blame  me  now,  and  try  and  forget, 
for  I  have  been  punished,  and  punished  enough  remembering 
so  much. 

I  want  so  much  to-night,  if  only  for  a  moment,  to  be  near 
you  that  I  feel  truly  lonely.  I  have  been  lonesome  often  since  I 
left  you,  lonesome  even  here,  where  everything  is  so  gay  and 
pleasant,  where  everybody  and  everything  is  full  of  life  and 
action.  The  simple  truth  is,  Susie,  and  every  day  seems  truer, 
that  I  shall  never  be  contented  at  all  or  anywhere  unless  you 
are  with  me.  The  only  love  I  ever  had  is  a  passion  now,  and 
would  sway  me  in  spite  of  everything.  Strange  creatures  are 
we  not?  Strange  freaks  has  destiny.  Six  months  ago  I  was 
drifting  gaily  along,  laughing  at  the  weakness  of  my  neighbors 
absurdly  in  love.  Now  I  rejoice  to  be  laughed  at  for  the  same 
reason.    Going  home  I  crossed  the  Rubicon. 

Name,  position,  money,  all  life's  baubles  without  Susie  I 
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love,  are  contemptible.  Diogenes  and  his  philosophy  may  go 
to  the  dogs.  Susie  shall  teach  me  the  true  philosophy  and  the 
true  road  to  happiness. 

Susie,  my  love,  don't  you  go  picking  to  pieces  what  I  have 
just  written,  nor  laugh  at  it,  or  say  that  I  am  silly;  if  you  do  I 
shall  set  you  down  as  a  young  lady  with  a  mathematical  turn 
of  mind  and  shall  be  very  careful  what  I  say  next  time;  will  put 
everything  in  New  England  drab,  will  come  to  you  like  a  prac- 
tical lover,  bury  you  in  mathematics. 

I  know  you  are  very  sensible,  and  that  I  am  not,  and  with 
you  it  is  all  reason,  with  me  all  without  reason,  all  impulse. 
And  now  right  here  while  I  think  of  it,  as  you,  Susie,  my  own 
dear  little  wife,  have  of  all  people  living  the  deepest  interest 
knowing  me,  let  me  say,  what  perhaps  you  may  have  yourself 
found  out,  that  you  must  never  judge  me  by  any  single  expres- 
sion or  single  action.  Take  the  aggregate  of  all  my  expressions 
and  actions  and  judge  from  them.  Why?  Because  I  act  from  im- 
pulse. Consequently  I  am  always  acting  wrong,  and  always 
repenting.  The  worst  of  it  is  my  actions  are  seen,  my  repent- 
ance never;  my  foolish  pride  steps  in  and  hides  that,  so  I  seem 
often  worse  than  I  am. 

One  thing  more,  I  like  or  dislike  upon  sight,  and  those  likes 
and  dislikes  are  lasting.  It  is  instinct,  reason  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

After  all  I  hardly  think  I  need  have  said  so  much  of  myself. 
You  must  know  all  that  already.  I  spoke  of  my  impulsiveness 
to  caution  you  against  calling  me  silly,  and  making  me  come  in 
drab,  a  truly  practical  lover. 

But  I  must  go  to  bed.  Webb  has  been  bothering  me  with 
his  eternal  talk,  and  it  is  past  twelve.  To-morrow  I  shall  leave 
for  Washoe.  I  have  been  here  longer  than  I  expected  now. 
We  were  out  yesterday  riding  on  the  beach,  and  lamed  one  of 
the  horses  badly  in  a  race,  and  my  friend  may  have  to  stay  here 
another  week.    I  cannot  wait  and  so  shall  go  by  stage. 

I  like  San  Francisco  so  much,  and  may  pass  the  winter  here, 
About  the  future  though  I  can't  tell  anything.  I  don't  know 
where  I  may  be  in  a  month.  Must  look  into  my  affairs  before 
I  decide  upon  anything.    I  have  done  a  good  deal  of  riding 
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and  dining  out,  but  I  can't  and  don't  go  wild  with  the  boys.  I 
am  a  different  man  in  many  ways  than  I  was  six  months  ago. 
I  am  older.  I  have  seen  Susie,  and  I  know  that  she  loves  me 
and  wouldn't  like  to  see  me  throwing  myself  to  the  dogs  with 
wild  sport  and  late  wine.  I  have  no  taste  for  such  foolish 
pleasures  now. 

The  only  possible  thing  that  could  force  me  into  it  and 
make  me  the  most  reckless  fellow  alive  you  can  easily  guess. 

Good  night,  my  love,  here  is  a  kiss,  0,  endless  as  you  see. 
Remember  me  to  all,  and  God  bless  you,  my  Susie  wife. 

A. 


My  own  dear  Susie  K, 


Gold  Hill, 
Friday,  23  October,  1863. 


Oftener  than  once  a  week,  you  see,  I  come  to  you  in  this 
cold  way  by  letter,  winding  myself  in  a  white  paper  sheet. 
Well,  this  is  the  only  way  now  I  can  come,  and  come  I  must 
somehow.  To  me  letter  writing  is  passion's  safety  valve.  It 
seems  to  me  if  I  couldn't  visit  Susie  by  letter  even,  that  I 
shouldn't  be  worth  much  at  anything.  My  head  would  go  all 
wrong  and  so  would  business. 

I  am  back  again,  you  see  at  my  old  home,  back  at  my  own 
rooms,  have  slept  in  my  own  bed  again,  am  now  sitting  by  my 
own  fire  at  my  own  old  desk,  "back  again  from  a  foreign  shore," 
yes,  and  '  'home  again . ' '  After  all ,  I  am  not  so  happy  as  I  used  to 
be  here.  I  wonder  why?  Do  you  think  Susie  has  taken  away 
any  of  the  old  charms  of  my  old  home?  I  used  sometimes  to 
think  I  had  found  my  castle;  now  I  know  it  isn't  here.  This 
must  teach  me  a  lesson,  never  to  leave  my  castle  again  (when 
I  find  it)  without  a  keeper. 

I  reached  here  last  Wednesday  morning  by  stage.  Have 
been  shaking  hands  ever  since.  I  do  really  think  that  more 
than  one  was  glad  to  see  me  back.  My  friends  say  they  are 
disappointed  that  I  am  not  married,  that  they  had  planned  a 
grand  ovation  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kellogg.    What  a  pity  to  have 
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their  plans  spoiled.  I  had  to  tell  them  that  I  offered  myself  to 
every  one  and  no  one  was  so  foolish  as  to  take  me;  that  I  was 
not  "Judge  Kellogg"  out  of  Nevada,  only  a  simple  boy;  that  I 
found  no  one  who  wanted  a  simple  boy  with  a  poor  face  and  a 
sound  heart. 

The  first  thing  I  did  when  I  reached  here  was  to  get  my  let- 
ters. Among  them  I  found  two  from  you,  and  Jennie's, 
Jamie 's  and  Mary  s .  In  your  first  letter  you  say  that  you  miss 
me.  Can  it  be  possible  that  my  short  visit  could  have  gained 
for  me  such  a  place  as  my  leaving  it  could  be  noticed?  Per- 
haps so ;  it  is  certainly  very  pleasant  for  me  to  think  so,  to  think 
that  you  would  be  pleased  to  have  my  place  filled  by  no  other 
one  than  me.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  I  am  missed  by  those  I 
love,  that  come  when  I  may,  poorer  or  richer,  better  or  worse, 
I  shall  find  even  in  Champlain  some  one  who  from  the  heart 
says,"  I  am  glad  to  see  you." 

I  hope  I  may  come  back  to  you  before  years  go  by,  Susie, 
neither  poorer  nor  worse,  and  that  you  will  never  afterwards 
have  the  pleasure  or  pain  of  again  missing  me. 

I  am  not  a  little  amused  at  your  descriptive  lesson  in  house- 
keeping; you  really  get  me  interested  in  your  "jars  and  pickles." 
Tell  me  if  any  accident  happened  to  them  while  mother  was 
away.  Tell  me  all  about  your  trials  as  a  housekeeper,  how 
much  you  dislike  it. 

No,  Susie,  there  is  no  Fifth  Avenue  hotel  in  the  world 
which  can  have  even  the  smallest  attractions  for  me  compared 
to  any  home,  no  matter  how  simple  or  humble,  with  you,  my 
dear,  good  Susie. 

My  castle,  of  which  I  dream  so  much,  is  anywhere  where 
you  are.  I  know  well  enough  that  I  have  a  bright  future  here 
in  the  way  of  honors ,  and  I  say  this  without  egotism ,  too .  Still , 
dear  Susie,  there  is  nothing  so  bright  to  me  as  a  peaceful  and 
quiet  life  with  you .  No  matter  where  you  choose  I  should  live , 
wherever  you  locate  our  castle  there  will  I  be  always,  and 
though  never  as  you  say  "splendid"  husband,  yet  I  hope  a 
good  one,  and  always,  I  know,  a  true  one  and  a  loving.  Do 
not  fear,  Susie,  that  I  shall  ever  dictate  to  you  where  you  shall 
live. 
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Sunday  Evening,  25th. 

I  did  not  finish  my  letter  Friday  evening,  I  was  so  con- 
stantly annoyed  by  some  one  coming  in  to  see  me  that  I  gave 
it  up .  Yesterday  I  was  on  horseback  from  seven  o  'clock  in  the 
morning  until  nine  at  night.  Game  home  dusty  and  tired.  I 
am  sure  you  would  not  have  known  me  had  I  dismounted 
right  before  you.  My  rough  appearance  would  shock  my 
Susie,  I  am  afraid.  You  would  say  "That  is  not  A.,  that  is 
some  brigand  from  the  mountains." 

I  have  not  been  to  church  today  for  I  do  not  feel  well; 
besides  I  have  my  hair  almost  all  cut  off,  also  my  whiskers 
(except  my  mustache),  and  I  didn't  care  to  be  seen.  I  have 
been  walking  over  the  hills  with  a  friend  most  of  the  day, 
sitting  down  here  and  there  on  a  hundred  different  rocks 
talking.    I  feel  better  after  my  walk. 

This  afternoon  I  received  your  letter  of  September  28, 
another  most  welcome  messenger.  If  there  is  anything  I 
pray  for  as  a  blessing  to  me,  it  is  for  your  letters;  they  cannot 
come  too  often.  I  do  not  mean  to  break  my  promise  to  write 
at  least  once  a  week,  and  I  hope  you  will  not. 

Let  me  say,  Susie,  that  your  letters  must  place  you  among 
the  lists  of  charming  letter  writers.  I  do  not,  though,  prize 
them  for  their  literary  merit.  I  like  them  for  they  are  good, 
loving  and  affectionate,  warm,  and  I  believe  from  the  heart; 
it  is  Susie  herself;  Susie  as  she  used  to  be;  Susie  as  I  last  saw 
her;  the  Susie  I  love;  it  is  Susie  my  wife,  who  writes  so  to  me. 

You  say  you  like  housekeeping,  and  do  you  really  think 
you  would  like  keeping  house  for  me?  I  am  so  glad.  I  wish 
you  were  keeping  it  now.  I  wish  I  could  complete  it  today. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  I  yearn  for  so  much.  It  will 
come  about  soon,  though,  I  hope,  and  then  won't  there  be  joy 
for  you  and  me!  Two  years  will  go  quickly,  and  then  no 
more  waiting.  But  Susie,  my  wife,  I  must  kiss  you  good 
night.  You  may  burn  that  letter  I  left  with  you.  I  have 
already  provided  for  accidents.  Since  I  arrived  I  have  passed 
many  hours  under  ground,  hundreds  of  feet  from  the  surface, 
in  our  mine  and  those  adjoining.    We  go  in  and  out  through 
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a  deep  shaft,  or  what  you  would  call  a  well.  A  steam  engine 
lets  us  down,  and  draws  us  up  quickly  as  we  stand  on  the  edge 
of  a  bucket  which  carries  out  dirt  and  rock. 

I  like  the  sport  and  feel  proud  of  our  mine  and  our  steam 
machinery  and  all  the  works.  A  great  deal  has  been  done 
since  I  went  away.  The  cost,  too,  has  been  large.  I  have 
been  footing  up  the  books  and  am  almost  startled  at  the 
figures,  away  up  among  the  tens  of  thousands.  We  have 
thirty-five  men  at  work  in  all  and  the  work  never  stops  at  all, 
night  or  day  or  Sundays.  We  have  to  work  Sundays  or  the 
water  would  rise  in  the  works  and  destroy  everything.  You 
may  judge  that  I  am  pretty  busy,  for  I  have  all  this  work  and 
these  men  to  superintend  now. 

If  you  were  here,  Susie,  I  would  give  you  a  ride  down  into 
the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth,  lead  you  through  chambers  where 
we  burn  candles  and  torches  all  day  for  light;  that  is,  if  you 
dare  go,  I  wonder  what  would  be  your  sensations  hundreds 
of  feet  under  ground  where  the  earth  is  supported  by  great 
timbers  and  pillars  of  rock,  where  the  water  is  trickling  down 
in  little  streams  all  about. 

I  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say,  but  I  must  wait  until 
Sunday  evening  comes  again. 

A. 


Gold  Hill, 
Sunday  Evening,  November  1,  1863. 

My  own  never-sleeping  Susie: — 

You  amaze  me.  Up  at  six  o'clock  writing  letters — I  am 
all  agape  with  astonishment.  Why,  my  dear  Susie,  you 
would  do  to  take  the  place  of  that  fabled  widow  (I  guess  she 
was  a  widow)  who  had  a  certain  crowing  rooster  and  certain 
maids,  who  used  when  there  was  no  crowing  of  cock,  to  rout 
the  maids,  often  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  to  spin  or  weave. 
Indeed  I  am  astonished:  Six  o'clock  A.  M.  breakfast  over, 
house  in  order,  and  Susie  writing  to  sleeping  me.    A  pretty 
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picture,  isn't  it?    A  pretty  picture  of  cold  discomfort, — I  am 
chilled  all  through  looking  at  it. 

I  see  it  clearly,  though  I  look  at  it  through  sheets  of  ice. 
There  sleep  I,  in  my  cosy  room  in  the  warmest  and  most  com- 
fortable of  beds;  even  my  dog  looks  happy,  the  great  soft  mat 
at  my  bedside  is  covered  quite  with  the  black,  shaggy,  glossy 
form  of  good,  brave,  kind  Guthrie,  the  best  of  St.  Bernards, 
(my  only  pet  now).  J  am  enjoying  the  greatest  of  human 
comforts,  sleep,  sweet  and  secure,  asleep  and  dreaming  of  my 
Susie,  my  castle,  my  home,  conjuring  for  the  future  visions 
that  enchant;  that  is  the  warm  side. 

There  (I  can  see  you)  in  Siberial  Champlain,  thousands  of 
miles  away,  sits  Susie,  shivering  at  daylight,  with  chattering 
teeth,  with  pen  that  won't  mark  for  the  cold  in  cold  fingers 
that  for  the  cold  can't  hold  it,  trying  to  write  to  her  "dearest 
A."  and  tell  him  how  much  colder  and  brighter  she  is  than  her 
sleeping  lover. 

Really  a  young  lady  about  the  house  at  daylight  up  and 
dressed  for  the  day!  Well,  well,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing 
before.  I  am  sure  if  any  one  (but  you)  had  the  indiscretion  to 
wake  me  at  five  or  six  o'clock  A.  M.  for  many  mornings  to- 
gether he  would  know  to  his  sorrow  what  love  for  me  good 
Guthrie  has.  I  seldom  go  to  bed  before  midnight,  and  seldom 
rise  before  seven,  almost  always  in  this  country  at  seven  pre- 
cisely. Instead  of  eating  breakfast  before  the  sun  rises  I  seek 
it  between  eight  and  nine.  I  can  change  my  habits,  though, 
for  one  person  in  the  world  without  an  effort,  don't  you  believe 
it? 

My  amazement  got  the  better  of  me,  and  I  forgot  to  tell 
you  that  an  hour  ago  I  received  your  letter  of  October  6.  You 
don't  imagine  Susie,  how  much  I  love  to  get  and  read  your 
letters.  You  are  very,  very  good  to  me  to  write  so  often  and 
so  regularly.  I  will  never  forget  to  write  to  you  as  I  promised 
at  least  once  a  week.  In  this  way  I  can  show  you  how  much 
pleasure  I  take  in  receiving  and  reading  yours. 

I  am  again  a  man  of  business,  with  cares  enough  and 
enough  to  do.  I  like  to  have  my  hands  full  and  I  have  them 
full.    After  all,  when  I  am  really  tired  and  must  and  do  stop 
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for  awhile,  I  want  so  much  to  sit  down  and  talk  with  some  one 
I  love.  I  love  to  listen,  too,  above  all  things  and  hear  that 
some  one  talk  to  me,  if  only  for  the  sweet  and  homelike  voice; 
for  in  that  voice  there  is  and  always  will  be  a  sort  of  pleasant 
spell.  I  am  lonesome  without  it,  and  not  so  strong  or  so  pa- 
tient, either,  or  so  able  to  do. 

By  your  letters  I  am  offered  slight  foretaste  of  what  I  look 
forward  to  with  so  much  hope,  a  true  home.  Such  a  home  as 
you,  Susie,  can  make  for  me.  Such  a  home  as  for  years  back 
I  have  waited  for,  prayed  for,  dreamed  of  as  my  only  castle, 
doubtingly  wondering  if  it  would  ever  be  real. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  any  one  who  prizes  so  highly  a  home  as  I 
do;  as  much  as  I  have  wandered  about  homeless  all  my  life,  I 
have  longed  for  nothing  so  much  as  a  home.  I  don't  mean 
simply  a  place  to  live  in;  that  I  have  always  had.  I  mean  a 
home  where  there  is  always  a  good  angel  whom  I  love,  who  is 
not  an  angel,  either,  but  a  being  like  you,  Susie,  who  loves,  and 
loves  more  than  all  me,  and  loves  to  have  me  near  always. 
Such  a  place,  and  such  a  place  only,  would  be  a  home  for  me. 
As  Mrs.  Averill  very  truly  says,  "Life  is  so  short."  No  one 
feels  it  more  than  I.  A  brief  breath  of  mingled  grief  and  glad- 
ness,— that  men  should  strive  so  fiercely  and  torture  themselves 
so  patiently  for  a  weak  fame  or  a  short  remembrance,  seems  to 
me  madness.  It  might  do;  it  might  be  worth  the  striving  for, 
worth  an  effort,  if  only  one  had  time  to  enjoy  his  garlands  be- 
fore he  crosses  to  the  other  shore,  before  he  must  drop  them 
and  begin  anew  in  that  land  he  knows  so  little  of. 

Let  me  return  to  your  letter.  I  am  glad  you  so  like  house- 
keeping, I  think  I  should  enjoy  seeing  you  "monarch  of  all  you 
survey."  Ah,  Susie,  you  are  joking  again  with  my  "tin 
steeple."  Aren't  you  afraid  that  for  laughing  at  it  it  will  fall 
on  you  some  day  as  you  walk  under  it?  Susie,  you  don't 
know  how  many  wicked  spirits  are  lodged  up  in  that  hollow 
ball  near  the  top,  Presbyterian  spirits  that  hate  pretty  young 
ladies. 

You  speak  of  "Miserables."  I  have  read  them,  too.  As 
you  say  Jean  Valjean  was  a  good  man,  too  good  for  a  man. 
The  lesson  he  teaches  though  is  good.    Marius  I  don't  like;  if 
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I  had  been  Jean  Valjean,  I  would  probably  have  kicked  him 
down  several  flights  of  stairs  in  contempt  of  his  littleness  of 
soul,  and  his  airy  insignificance.  My  dog  Guthrie  would  make 
a  far  better  man  as  I  count  men. 

I  am  sorry  about  those  pens  of  yours.  I  am  tempted  to 
send  you  some.  I  have  just  been  reading  your  old  letter,  the 
one  I  received  before  I  went  home.  I  have  forgiven  you  for 
writing  that,  it  is  all  clear  to  me  now.  You  were  not  loving  me 
much  when  you  wrote  it. 

I  have  a  good  deal  more  to  say,  but  must  put  it  off.  I  send 
more  love  than  usually  goes  by  mail .  May  you  always  love  as 
I  do. 

Yours  always. 

A. 


Gold  Hill,  December  16, 1863. 

Wednesday  Evening. 
My  dear  Susie  wife: — 

Let  me  preface  by  saying  "Brevity  is  the  style  of  a  business 
man . "  I  come  as  usual ,  however,  to-night  as  Susie's  lover,  but 
the  business  man  crowds  me  and  I  must  be  brief.  I  have  so 
much  to  do  I  have  hardly  time  to  be  lonesome.  I  should  have 
written  last  evening  had  I  been  at  home,  but  I  was  away  in 
Carson  City  at  the  bedside  of  a  sick  friend.  All  day  long  I  am 
busy  with  private  and  official  affairs.  Of  late,  too,  I  have  been 
dragged  into  affairs  political.  Nevada  Territory  is  making  an 
effort  to  become  a  State.  I  am  with  many  others  at  the  head 
of  an  opposition,  and  we  mean  to  keep  Nevada  a  Territory  for 
a  year  or  two  yet.  This  also  takes  time  as  well  as  money, 
time  for  consultations  and  to  get  up  addresses,  etc.  We  mean 
to  win.  Must  talk  to  individuals  and  must  talk  to  crowds. 
My  dear  Susie,  wouldn't  you  like  to  hear  your  "dearest  A." 
crowding  eloquent  arguments  by  the  hour  into  the  ears  of  men 
old  enough  to  be  my  great-grandfather?    Susie,  with  all  else  I 
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have  to  think  about  I  always  have  time  to  think  of  you. 
Hardly  an  hour  passes  but  you  creep  in  to  claim  a  thought,  a 
wish  or  a  blessing.  My  dear,  I  forgot  to  ask  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  go  to  the  wars.  I  was  offered  today  commission  as 
Colonel  of  a  Regiment.  I  would  take  it  only  for  you,  and 
leave  for  New  Mexico.  But  I  don't  know  as  you  would  be 
more  fond  of  me  as  Colonel  than  as  A.,  a  simple  citizen.  Last 
night  my  strange  friend  from  Champlain,  Mr.  Everest's  clerk 
came  again  to  see  me.  I  think  he  is  a  little  green.  I  gave  him 
at  his  solicitation  lots  of  advice  and  for  his  encouragement  a 
sketch  of  my  life  in  Washoe.  He  will  have  some  severe  toil 
before  his  harvest,  and  doubtless  some  tears,  too.  I  know  I 
had.  I  am  not  greatly  prepossessed  with  his  ability.  You 
will  find  herein  a  photograph  of  a  friend  of  yours.  I  wonder  if 
you  will  recognize  him.  It  was  taken  to-day.  I  don't  like  it 
myself, — but  I  guess  I  will  send  it  and  get  your  opinion.  Was 
taken  without  preparation  and  as  you  might  see  your  friend 
any  day,  if  you  happened  this  way. 

My  dear  Susie,  will  you  accept  this  as  an  apology  for  a 
letter?  I  am  in  great  haste  and  will  send  a  longer  one  on  Sun- 
day evening  next.  I  am  half  inclined  to  burn  this  sheet. 
There  is  too  much  of  self  in  it.  I  can't  write  again  to-night, 
though,  and  if  you  will  overlook  everything  in  bad  taste  written 
in  this  I  will  promise  never  to  mention  myself  again  in  any 
such  way.    Will  you  forgive? 

I  wonder  where  you  are.  In  Middlebury?  I  suppose  so. 
I  have  no  more  colds  and  no  more  need  of  boneset.  Recently 
I  have  had  three  or  four  friends  leave  for  the  States  and  I  have 
almost  wished  I  could  go,  too,  although  on  your  account.  I 
should  never  think  of  that  country  if  it  hadn't  my  Susie  as 
prisoner. 

Good  night,  my  dear  little  wife.  Let  me  kiss  you  and 
promise  different  letters  in  the  future. 

Ever 

A. 
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Gold  Hill,  December  31, 1863. 
Wednesday  Evening. 


My  dearest  Susie  wife:- 


I  have  just  received  your  good  letter  of  the  2d  inst.,  and  I 
do  assure  you  I  have  seldom  been  better  pleased.  Good  evi- 
dence of  that  is  the  fact  that  I  am  so  soon  telling  you  how 
pleased  I  am.  I  have  been  wondering  what  effect  my  not 
writing  for  a  week  or  so  would  have  upon  you,  though  of  that 
effect  I  presume  I  shall  never  again  know. 

It  must  have  been  novel  for  you  to  have  lived  so  long  with- 
out mother.  Do  you  imagine  you  could  pass  your  time  and 
life  more  than  ten  weeks  without  mother  and  with  any  one 
else?  I  sometimes  imagine  myself  wanting  in  pure  love  to 
have  ever  asked  you  to  leave  so  good  a  home  and  come  with 
me.  It  must  have  been  novel  for  Mrs.  Averill,  too,  to  have 
been  so  long  from  home.  You  omitted  to  tell  me  whether 
mother  was  pleased  or  not  with  the  "great  West."  I  wish  she 
had  continued  her  journey  some  hundreds  of  miles  further  in 
this  direction,  and  have  stopped  for  a  week  or  a  month  in  this 
country.  She  would  then  have  obtained  an  idea  of  Washoe. 
The  "great  West,"  as  you  term  it  in  New  England  and  New 
York,  is,  I  think,  decidedly  tame.  Nature's  chapter  in 
romance  begins  not  much  east  of  the  Rocky  range  and  continues 
west  to  the  Pacific  coast.  As  I  regard  it  your  so  called  "West- 
ern States"  simply  address  the  stomach,  afford  to  the  eye  but  a 
meek  and  plaintive  landscape.  The  slow  moving  rivers  there, 
with  their  gentle  curves  and  turns  were  made  for  boats  only; 
they  are  pack  animals,  and  the  great  West  as  you  know  it  is 
only  the  servile  feeder  of  hungry  humanity.  Of  the  really  great 
West  those  who  have  only  crossed  the  sand-colored  Missouri 
know  but  little.  What  one  sees  between  the  Pacific  and  the 
most  eastward  range  of  Rocky  Mountains  is  only  the  continu- 
ation of  what  we  saw  from  the  top  of  Mt.  Washington,  varied 
with  dreary  wastes,  broken,  rugged  and  sight  blighting  as  the 
dwelling  places  of  evil  spirits,— monster,  ubiquitous  some- 
things, with  horns  and  teeth  and  claws,  and  eyes  which  shine 
like  red  lights,  which  see  a  thousand  leagues  in  the  dark; 
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somethings  which  used  to  frighten  us  when  we  were  children 
and  made  us  speak  in  whispers  when  the  sun  was  gone  and  the 
lights  put  out.  I  am  glad  you  are  at  last  going  to  Middlebury. 
I  hope  you  will  be  pleased,  and  if  not,  I  strictly  charge  you, 
Susie,  as  you  love  me,  leave  Middlebury  and  don't  mind  giving 
any  one  a  reason. 

Thursday  Evening. 

Did  I  tell  you  in  my  last  that  I  heard  Artemus  Ward 
"speak  a  piece."  You  have  heard  of  the  comic  writer,  and 
doubtless  have  read  of  his  "waxfiggers;"  he  has  gone  East  quite 
beside  himself  with  what  he  has  seen  in  Washoe. 

I  wish  you,  my  dear  little  wife,  a  most  happy  New  Year. 
I  cannot  reach  your  stocking,  but  please  consider  that  I  have 
wished  it  full.  I  find  about  my  clothes  some  of  Uncle 
Abe's  greenbacks.  Will  you  please  to  use  them  in  the  name  of 
my  wife  in  any  way  she  fancies,  and  yours  truly.  I  wish  I 
could  be  with  you  for  a  few  hours  on  the  first  of  1864.  Re- 
member I  shall  think  of  you  on  that  day.  I  have  a  dozen 
little  slips  in  my  pocket  telling  me  that  so  and  so  keep  open 
house  to-morrow.  I  expect  some  calls  myself  this  evening,  and 
must  go  and  order  wine. 

So  good  night,  Susie,  or  good  evening  with  a  kiss.    A. 


Gold  Hill, 
January  1,  1864.    Evening. 
My  own  dear  Susie  wife: — 

I  think  you  said  I  might  write  to  you  whenever  I  pleased, 
did  you  not?  I  really  wish  to  talk  with  you  to-night— this  is 
the  first  evening  of  the  year  A.  D.  1864.  Last  evening  I  sent 
you  a  short  letter,  but  even  once  in  twenty-four  hours  seems  to 
me  seldom  enough  to  sit  down  and  talk  to  my  own  little  wife. 
I  would  much  rather  spend  the  whole  of  every  evening  with 
you,  Susie,  talking  or  reading  in  some  easy  chair  big  enough  for 
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two,  than  be  passing  my  evenings  here  a  lone  bachelor  in 
Washoe. 

I  don't  much  like  this  way  of  living  since  I  came  back  from 
my  long  visit  with  you.  Before  I  went  home  I  thought  it  was 
a  royal  way  for  a  fellow  to  live.  It  has  all  changed.  I  am  no 
longer  a  reckless,  objectless  bachelor,  though  I  am  passing  my 
time  like  a  bachelor.  I  have  a  little  wife  living  and  loving,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  though  I  have  not  a  wife  to  pass  my  evenings 
with  or  to  help  me  rock  an  easy  chair. 

At  this  moment,  8  o'clock  P.  M.,  my  distant  wife  so  far 
away  is  probably  closing  merrily  the  first  day  of  the  happy 
New  Year.  I  love  to  think  that  you  are  merry,  always  happy. 
So  may  you  be  forever  is  my  wish  and  prayer.  Only  tell  me 
what  I  can  do  to  make  you  more  merry  and  perfectly  happy 
and  I  shall  not  fail  to  do  it  if  it  is  possible. 

Last  evening  some  married  friends  with  their  several  wives 
came  to  see  me.  I  did  my  best  to  entertain  them,  though 
Susie  could  have  done  much  better.  One  of  the  ladies  sent  me 
a  charming  present:  a  morning  robe  of  purple  velvet,  richly 
bordered.  Velvet  and  silk  and  tassels  make  a  gorgeous  dis- 
play. It  is  really  a  splendid  present  and  I  am  forever 
indebted  to  Mrs.  Arnold  for  making  Susie's  more  than  lover 
so  nearly  resemble,  morning  and  evening,  a  Turkish  prince. 
To-day  I  have  made  a  few  calls  only.  Have  been  most  of  the 
day  as  busy  as  usual;  indeed,  it  has  not  seemed  to  me  like  New 
Year's  day, — more  like  an  August  day  or  any  day  in  the  midst 
of  summer.  All  of  our  fall  and  winter  so  far  has  been  pleasanter 
than  your  summer.  Once  or  twice  it  has  snowed  in  a  fitful 
way,  only  enough  to  lay  the  dust  and  make  the  roads  beauti- 
ful. We  have  had  no  rain  at  all  and  very  seldom,  indeed,  has 
a  cloud  of  any  size  cast  a  shadow  anywhere  in  Washoe. 

Have  you  any  especial  resolutions  to  begin  this  new  year 
with?  I  have  been  looking  over  my  past  and  present,  calling 
my  habits  to  account,  and  trying  to  find  one  that  I  have  the 
courage  to  drop.  I  know  myself  too  well  to  be  blind  to  the 
fact  that  I  have  lots  of  habits  that  should  be  dropped.  Still 
to  select  one  and  banish  it  is  showing  too  much  partiality  with- 
out cause.    The  old  year  was  rung  out,  whistled  out  and  shot 
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out,  as  well  as  serenaded  out,  here  in  Gold  Hill.  It  is  the 
time-honored  custom  of  the  people  here  to  make  a  great  noise, 
and  to  be  particularly  merry  at  the  burial  of  the  old  year. 

I  cannot  appreciate  the  sentiment  that  brings  this  custom 
about;  quiet  reflection  rather  becomes  the  stated  passage  of 
this  marked  point  in  the  haltless  march  of  Time.  Three  score 
and  ten  circles  of  the  sun  make  one  useless.  Of  such  serious 
thoughts  and  thoughts  of  what  comes  to  us  when  this  point 
comes  no  more  is  each  new  year  a  fruitful  reminder.  One 
more  year  must  go  by  before  we  shall  be  one  in  place  as  we  are 
now  in  thought.  May  that  year  come  quickly,  say  I.  If 
there  is  anything  in  life  I  wish  for  with  all  my  soul,  it  is  to 
begin  to  live. 

I  have  some  more  letters  to  write  yet  to-night  and  will  not 
make  an  MSS.  of  this.  Give  my  love  to  all  who  give  a  good 
wish  to  my  little  wife.  They  are  friends  of  mine  who  are 
friends  of  hers.    Good  night  with  a  long  kiss,  Susie  my  wife. 

A. 


Gold  Hill,  January  3, 1864. 
Sunday  Evening. 
Susie  my  Love: — 

You  must  forgive  me  for  omitting  to  mail  your  letter  (or 
rather  mine)  of  January  first  yesterday.  It  was  a  busy  day 
with  me,  and  I  quite  forgot  it.  I  will  add  a  line  more  to  send 
with  it,  to  make  good  my  negligence. 

I  suppose  like  a  good  New  England  young  lady  you  have 
been  to  church  to-day,  and  as  strange  as  it  may  seem,  so  unlike 
the  ways  of  most  young  men  in  this  country,  I,  too,  have  been 
to  church  to-day.  Mr.  Rising  watched  me  very  closely  to  see 
if  I  were  following  him  in  his  pleasant  discourse.  I  walked 
away  from  church  with  him,  and  in  our  talk  he  asked  me  why 
I  did  not  on  Sundays  try  and  get  business  out  of  my  head, 
intimating  that  I  had  not  been  listening  to  him  very  attentively 
in  church.    I  replied  by  asking  him  why  a  sick  man  did  not 
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forget  his  pain  on  Sunday.  It  is  impossible.  A  brain  fever 
couldn't  be  stopped  at  will  nor  by  the  weak  appliance  of  a 
single  sermon  such  as  he  was  accustomed  to  preach.  He 
thought  me  joking.  I  told  him  his  sermon  was  doubtless 
interesting,  but  old.  I  had  heard  many  better  sermons,  and 
many  worse.  All,  however,  failed  to  reach  the  beautiful 
religion  which  God  teaches  elsewhere  than  through  the  Holy 
Bible.  We  talked  long  and  pleasantly  and  agreed  at  last 
almost  perfectly. 

Mr.  Rising  is  not  a  man  who  imagines  that  only  through 
the  Church  can  one  hope  to  be  saved,  or  to  enter  the  better 
world.  I  asked  him  if  such  were  the  teachings  of  his,  or  the 
true  Episcopal  creed .  He  replied ,  '  'No ,  nothing  of  the  kind . ' ' 
Your  mentor,  the  Rev.  Somebody  of  Rouses  Point,  either  does 
not  know  what  it  is  he  preaches  or  else  he  did  not  try  to  keep 
within  the  record  when  he  was  pleased  to  worry  you  with  his 
bugbear  argument.  I  would  strip  that  man  of  the  robe  he 
dishonors  in  a  twinkling  if  I  had  only  the  power.  Whether  he 
told  you  what  he  did  ignorantly  or  craftily  is  all  the  same.  He 
could  never  preach  to  me  such  vile  stuff  without  being  told  to 
check  his  blasphemy,  to  go  and  learn  the  rudiments  of  his  pro- 
fession in  a  better  school  where  such  base  falsehoods  are  not 
taught  even  to  press  the  defenceless  women  into  the  service. 
I  respect  you,  Susie,  for  doubting  his  bugbear  story.  Most 
women  would  have  swallowed  it  without  a  question.  Yes, 
and  have  defended  the  position  afterwards  with  broomsticks 
and  boiling  water.  "The  minister  said  so"  is  such  an  impreg- 
nable Malakoff  for  females  generally;  of  course  I  mean  every 
other  female  but  Susie.  You  know  I  will  swallow  nothing 
ridiculous,  whoever  says  it. 

Give  my  love  to  the  tin  steeple,  Susie,  when  you  next  see  it. 
It  is  not  to  blame  for  having  to  live  in  Champlain.  I  am  sure 
I  pity  it,  though  it  must  be  some  satisfaction  for  it  to  reflect 
that  some  day  it  will  be  permitted  to  fall  down  and  hurt  some 
of  the  little  bigots  who  kneel  under  it.  Let  my  blessings 
hover  over  the  place  if  I  am  never  to  see  it  again. 

Let  my  blessings  hover  in  shape  of  gusts.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  else  small  enough  to  command  attention  or  make  an 
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impression  there.  Don't  you  love  Champlain,  Susie?  I  do. 
I  would  like  to  get  all  the  dear  people  there  within  the  sound  of 
my  voice  once  just  to  tell  them  how  I  love  them.  I  would  like 
to  prepare  an  address  once  and  have  it  spoken  to  them.  And, 
Susie,  will  you  do  me  a  favor  when  you  next  return  to  Cham- 
plain,  pick  out  three  or  four  of  the  largest  people  there  and  send 
them  to  me  in  a  letter.  I  want  to  place  them  on  exhibition 
here.  Don't  send  Copeland's  wife,  I  should  have  to  bottle  her 
up  to  keep  her  from  gossiping;  besides,  her  mission  is  to  marry 
everybody,  and  they  need  her  in  Champlain.  If  you  pick  up 
A.  W.  do  him  up  well,  pack  him  in  a  mustard  seed,  or  some- 
thing palatable.  He  is  a  splendid  specimen.  Would  be  termed 
out  here  a  good  indication  of  Nature's  mechanism  on  her 
smallest  scale. 

I  have  not  been  to  any  place  of  amusement  since  I  returned. 
What  a  change  in  one's  habits  and  delights  does  a  good  wife 
make.  And  now,  my  dear,  don't  you  think  I  had  better  send 
this  without  tiring  you  any  more? 

With  a  kiss,  good  night  for  my  own  Susie.  A. 


Gold  Hill,  January  10, 1864. 
Sunday  Evening. 

Susie: — 

Who  wrote  this — "A  millstone  and  a  human  heart  are 
driven  ever  round;  if  they  have  nothing  else  to  grind,  they 
must  themselves  be  ground"?  Wasn't  it  that  whilom  lover, 
Longfellow?  That  is  supposed  to  be  poetry.  I  am  sure  it  is 
the  truth.  How  it  got  into  my  head  I  don't  know,  and  why  I 
have  written  it  down  in  this  I  don't  know,  unless  it  is  to  get  it 
out  of  my  head. 

I  imagine  it  would  have  been  more  apropos  to  have  begun 
this  letter  with  "It  was  ever  thus  from  childhood's  hour,"  etc. 
(By  the  way,  that  is  a  truly  affecting  piece  of  poetry  written 
by  Hannah  More,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Mrs.  Stowe,  or  old  Mother 
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Hubbard;  and  I  don't  know  which,  if  by  either.  You  per- 
haps have  heard  it  before,  and  maybe  can  name  its  author.  I 
should  like  to  wager  that  he  or  she,  or  whoever  wrote  it,  was  a 
sour  misanthrope,  worse  than  old  Diogenes.) 

I  have  been  looking  and  hoping  all  this  week  for  a  letter 
from  you,  Susie,  and  day  by  day,  one  by  one,  in  sadness  and 
grief  I  have  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay.  (Now  that  is  not 
poetry;  it  is  sad  truth.)  Eleven  days  of  fasting  makes  one 
ravenous .  Eleven  days  to  a  lover  is  a  long  time .  Eleven  days 
is  a  long  time  for  one's  wife  to  be  dumb. 

I  wonder  if  I  have  not  in  some  letter  said  something  I 
should  not  have  said,  something  unkind.  Susie,  my  little 
wife,  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  have.  You  know  too  well  what 
a  propensity  I  have  at  times  for  doing  wrong  and  saying 
unkind  things  without  thinking.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know 
what  a  store  of  regrets  I  have  for  those  same  doings  and 
sayings. 

I  begin  to  think  this  propensity  is  past  cure;  it  has  become 
almost  a  constitutional  mania,  I  am  afraid.  Can  you  always 
have  the  grace,  my  dear  Susie,  to  overlook  them  all?  To  take 
no  notice  of  these  unhappy  surface  eddies  in  my  nature? 
Never  feel  hurt  at  anything  I  may  ever,  for  any  purpose  or 
without  any  purpose,  say  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  purest 
love.  My  dear  Susie,  would  it  sound  old  or  improper  and 
without  meaning  if  I  should  tell  you  again  in  so  few  words  that 
I  love  you? 

By  the  way,  Susie,  have  you  yet  become  acquainted  with 
pompous  Prex  Laboru,  the  portly  old  man  that  wears  the  semi- 
"yaller"  wig  and  has  the  style  of  Pickwick  out  of  the  Fleet? 
I  hold  the  old  man  in  fond  remembrance.  I  owe  to  him  the 
best  bottle  of  old  Port  I  ever  drank  in  Middlebury.  Sam 
Burnham  and  I  found  it  loose  in  his  cellar  sometime  in  the 
year  A.  D.  1856.  If  you  ever  have  occasion  you  may  thank 
him  for  Sam  and  me;  we  forgot  it. 

I  suppose  you  are  having  winter  with  snow  and  ice  as  usual 
in  that  cold  country.  I  wish  I  could  have  one  more  good 
sleigh-ride.  It  has  been  nearly  four  good  years  since  I  have 
had  olie,  four  years  since  I  have  been  upon  the  ice.    I  believe  I 
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shall  have  to  go  back  again  and  stay  one  winter  just  to  refresh 
my  memory  as  to  what  sound  the  merry  sleigh  bells  have,  and 
to  what  appearance  the  belles  have  upon  skates.  I  wish  I 
were  a  boy  again,  I  would  learn  to  skate.  We  have  no  ice. 
Since  I  can't  learn  to  skate,  may  I  go  to  a  dancing  school?  We 
have  a  Parisian  master  of  the  art  here  who  seems  to  flourish 
with  a  large  class  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen.  You  know 
this  is  Leap  year.  I  was  so  informed  by  a  young  lady  not 
many  evenings  ago,  who  very  kindly  offered  to  be  my  escort  to 
a  ball .  I  told  her  that  if  Leap  year  had  only  come  a  year  sooner 
I  should  have  been  most  happy,  but  now  I  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered too  much  married. 

Susie,  do  you  begin  to  have  fears  that  you,  too,  will  never 
see  all  the  world?  Don't  despair,  you  are  not  yet  eighteen. 
By  the  way,  I  wish  you  would  avoid  sleigh-rides  after  B's 
frisky  colts.  B.  does  not  know  as  much  about  live  colts  as 
about  dead  languages.  A. 


My  dear  little  Susie  wife: — 


Gold  Hill,  January  20, 1864. 
Wednesday  Evening. 


May  I  write  to  you  again  so  soon?  I  am  lonesome,  very 
lonesome.  I  must  smoke  this  cigar  before  I  go  to  bed,  and 
while  I  smoke  may  I  not  talk?  I  don't  know  of  any  other 
young  lady  now  with  whom  I  dare  hold  a  written  conver- 
sation. You  have  such  a  good  right  to  read  all  my  letters 
now,  I  think  I  will  write  them  all  to  you;  perhaps,  though, 
you  wish  me  to  trouble  some  one  else  for  a  part  of  them,  and 
occupy  less  of  your  time;  do  you? 

Since  I  returned  I  have  written  one  letter  to  mother,  two 
to  B.,  and  all  the  others  to  you.  No  one  besides  has  been 
troubled  with  any  of  my  letters  or  with  even  a  thought.  I 
hardly  imagine  there  exists  any  one  besides  you  among  all  my 
Eastern  acquaintances.    So  very  natural  it  is  for  those  who 
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have  no  warm  grasp  for  you,  whose  friendship  you  even  doubt, 
to  get  a  dark  corner  in  your  memory  and  get  almost  past  recog- 
nition, being  so  covered  with  dust  in  a  few  years  of  absence. 

You,  Susie,  have  without  doubt  experienced  as  much  your- 
self. When  I  first  came  here,  three  and  a  half  years  ago,  a 
mere  boy,  I  thought  I  should  forever  regard  my  acquaintances 
East  as  I  then  did,  that  I  should  always  hold  of  them  the  same 
vivid  impressions,  love  some  and  hate  others  with  the  same 
vehemence  always.  My  sensitive  impressions,  love  and  hate 
or  open  dislike,  have  all  shared  the  same  fate,  all  settled  down 
into  the  same  corner,  and  are  heaped  over  with  the  dust  to- 
gether. I  never  think  of  my  "old  friends"  and  acquaintances 
there  now  unless  something  very  unusual  brings  them  for  a 
moment  up  before  me. 

I  used  to  feel  badly  to  think  they  did  not  write  to  me  some- 
times. Time  has  done  so  much  almost  without  my  knowing 
it.  Time  has  grown  over  this  old  stubble  ground  of  memory  a 
new  if  not  a  better  growth.  I  never  think  now  of  writing  to 
any  one  at  home.  I  never  dream  of  any  one  there.  I  never 
long  to  see  any  one  there.  I  would  never  care  to  go  back  only 
for  you,  Susie.  You  are  the  only  one  whom  I  remember  with 
warmth,  for  whom  I  have  dreams  or  longings,  and  you,  even, 
need  not  feel  by  this  flattered .  I  do  not  know  why  you  should 
be  the  exception,  why  you,  too,  have  not  with  all  else  been  out- 
grown and  overgrown,  and  crowded  into  the  dark  corner. 

God,  or  some  lesser  agent,  is  the  cause.  Blessed  be  the 
cause,  I  say,  which  saves  for  me  one  object  of  all  the  many 
which  used  to  be  dear.  You,  Susie,  my  dear  little  wife,  have 
saved  a  portion  of  the  past  from  burial,  and  have  saved  me, 
too,  from  "falling  in  love"  and  being  joined  long  since  with 
some  "lump  of  perfection"  vegetating  on  this  Pacific  coast. 

But  I  must  kiss  you  good  night.    God  bless  you,  Susie. 
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Gold  Hill,  January  26,  1864. 
Tuesday  Evening. 


My  dear  Susie:- 


Take  my  best  blessing,  and  share  it  with  Uncle  Sam. 
Many  a  day  I  have  passed  in  watching,  in  waiting,  in  wonder- 
ing, counting  myself  the  most  patient  fellow  in  the  world  not 
to  go  crazy  with  vexation  over  your  seeming  neglect.  To-day 
the  good  mail,  with  your  consent,  brought  me  a  letter,  a  letter, 
Susie,  from  you.  God  bless  you,  Susie,  and  Uncle  Sam,  too, 
and  the  charming  black  boy  who  laid  your  letter  on  my  table 
as  well.    Bless  everybody,  why  not? 

Then  you  have  not  forgotten  me.  You  still  remember  the 
"fellah  with  the  tan  colored  pants"  away  out  here  in  the  "wil- 
derness," the  poor  fellow  whose  probation  is  two  years,  who 
must  wander  alone  with  his  marble  friends  and  his  toast  phi- 
losophy, in  vain  search  for  simple  happiness  for  years  yet. 
Years  in  twilight,  getting  now  and  then  a  glimpse  of  his  castle, 
but  unable  to  enter  it  for  years  yet. 

Next  to  you  I  love  your  letters,  for  they  speak  your  words, 
your  tone  and  your  love.  I  wander  about,  and  will  for  two 
years  more,  Susie,  all  alone — a  sad  pilgrimage — with  never  a 
word  of  complaint  if  you  will  only  send  to  me  loving  letters  very 
frequently;  will  you?  I  hope,  Susie,  you  will  receive  my  let- 
ters one  at  a  time  and  get  quite  over  all  disgust  before  another 
reaches  you.  I  can't  change  my  style  and  be  perfectly  nat- 
ural, unless  I  step  down  from  the  lover  and  become  the  man  of 
business.  I  know  you  would  not  like  me  to  come  with  a  cold 
look  and  deliberate  words  to  chill  the  fireside  you  love  to 
dream  by. 

Those  directions  you  speak  of  are,  by  the  way,  all  I  have  to 
offer  respecting  your  studies.  Please  me  and  learn  this,  Susie, 
that  of  all  things  in  the  world  in  my  present  pilgrimage  I  most 
desire  your  letters.  Will  you  in  all  your  searches  for  light  and 
lore  of  books,  in  sweeping  sweet  airs  of  music  with  fingers  that 
follow  the  notes  of  musical  masters,  remember  this,  that  the 
deepest  lore  of  books  or  the  faultless  notes  of  sweetest  music 
are  nothing  to  me  compared  to  the  delight  your  letters  bring. 
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My  dear  Susie,  the  heart  is  greater  than  the  head,  and  love  is 
better  than  lore.  To  know  that  you  love  me  is  better  than  to 
know  that  you  are  wise  from  books  or  skilled  in  the  arts. 

I  wanted  to  say  something  about  Champlain,  as  I  see  it  in 
violent  throes  preparing  for  Christmas,  but  I  have  no  place  or 
time  to-night. 

Good  night,  Susie,  with  wishes  and  prayers  which  love 
alone  can  call  from  A. 


Gold  Hill,  February  7, 1864. 
Sunday  Evening. 
My  dear  Susie: — 

Though  your  letters  will  not  come  to  me  I  have  still  left 
that  next  pleasure  of  sending  letters  to  you.  That  pleasant 
privilege  I  thank  you  for  and  do  now  so  soon  enjoy  it.  I  do 
not  know  exactly  how  I  should  pass  each  Sabbath  evening  but 
for  this  happy  pastime.  Reading  will  do,  but  I  get  tired  of 
that  before  12  o'clock  and  wish  I  had  some  one  to  talk  with, 
some  one  besides  those  I  meet  every  day,  some  one  very  like 
her  whom  I  last  saw  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  heard  wishing 
me  all  things  good,  in  sight  of  that  tall  meeting-house  steeple, 
some  one  whose  name  is  Susie  and  who  is  doubtless  now,  while 
I  am  writing  this,  fast  asleep  and  dreaming  away  down  East  in 
Midd.  This  Susie  whom  I  love  and  to  whom  I  have  made 
many  sacred  promises,  because  I  do  believe 

"That  this  maiden  she  lives  with  no  other  thought 
Than  to  love  and  be  loved  by  me," 

for  I  know  that  in  ancient  time 

"Our  love  it  was  stronger  by  far  than  the  love 
Of  those  who  were  older  than  we." 

Susie,  my  dear,  do  you  know  that  I  am  disconsolate?  I  am 
compelled  to  believe  that  I  am  in  a  fair  way  to  lose  my  last 
dear  cold.    My  whisperings  have  changed  to  a  funny  bass.    I 
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laugh  to  hear  myself  talk.  I  am  going  to  take  care  of  my 
"health"  now  because  you  want  me  to,  just  as  though  there  is 
any  climate  in  the  world  but  your  Siberian  climate  and  ever 
changing  rain  and  fog  climate  that  quarrels  with  my  health. 
Just  as  though,  even  if  I  didn't  take  care  of  my  health  and  it 
should  by  chance  ever  become  the  worse  for  neglect,  our  old 
friend  "boneset"  couldn't  restore,  or  just  as  though  those  little 
white  pills  you  and  Julia  were  forever  eating  and  passing  to  B. 
on  our  Quebec  excursion  wouldn't  restore  it  as  perfect  as  even 
you,  my  dear  Susie,  could  wish  it.  I  have  already  ordered  a 
hogshead  of  prime  New  Orleans  molasses  and  bought  up  a 
whole  field  of  boneset;  several  druggists  are  offering  their  ser- 
vices to  boil  and  mix  the  same,  and  if  I  don't  conclude  to  mix 
them  at  all  I  shall  have  the  molasses  boiled  anyway  and  have  a 
grand  candy  pulling  a  la  New  England  manners  and  in  mem- 
ory of  the  days  when  B.  was  a  boy  and  I  was  a  boy  and  mo- 
lasses candy  was  all  our  joy.  Ask  B .  if  he  remembers  the  time 
when  he  was  happy  on  a  Fourth  of  July  if  he  had  three  copper 
cents,  the  well  earned  reward  or  ransom  for  the  cold  corpses  of 
three  dozen  mice  (mice  bounty  awarded  by  paternal  generosity 
to  incite  ambition,  to  exterminate  vermin  and  save  wheat),  a 
stick  of  molasses  candy  and  no  work  to  do?  I  guess  he  can  re- 
member. I  can.  Grand  old  Past,  all  hail  to  you.  Grand  old 
Virtue,  "generosity  paternal,"  all  hail  to  you.  And  you,  tear 
affecting  fact  of  "mice  bounty,"  though  you  stand  alone  as 
proof  of  that  paternal  virtue,  and  though  you  have  been  so 
long  covered  with  dust  and  buried  in  oblivion,  and  to-night  for 
the  first  time  in  years  you  have  risen  before  me  and  claimed 
remark,  all  hail  to  you.  Who  says  our  paternal  father  had 
no  trait  of  lofty  manliness?  no  generous  impulse?  that  his  mind 
as  well  as  heart  was  not  always  sound  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
and  mice?  I  extend  to  B.  an  invitation  to  my  candy  pulling. 
We  will  shake  hands  over  those  three  dozen  corpses  and  agree 
perfectly  over  the  subject  of  "paternal  generosity." 

Love-letter  writing  is  so  new  to  me  that  I  have  not  yet 
(having  no  teacher  but  you)  learned  the  art. 

Give  my  love  to  all,  and  if  by  chance  you  meet  Susie  tell  her 
I  have  more  love  for  her  than  I  send  or  tell. 
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Gold  Hill,  February  12, 1864. 
My  dear  Susie: — 

I  have  just  received  your  first  letter  from  Midd.  You 
have  then,  at  last,  really  passed  the  serious  ordeal  of  taking 
leave  of  Champlain.  Doubtless  it  cost  you  a  great  deal  of 
anguish,  and  many  a  tear.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  sympathize 
with  you  in  that  feeling  of  sadness.  I  cannot  truthfully  say 
that  Champlain  has  now  many  objects  of  interest  for  me.  You 
are  not  there,  and  of  the  remaining  few,  whom  I  hold  in  much 
esteem,  none,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  could  force  a  tear  at  parting. 
I  admit  the  fault  is  in  me,  but  it  is  incurable. 

You  have  then  seen  that  man  with  a  wig.  And  he  told  you 
about  the  "Cossacks,"  did  he?  Poor  fellow,  his  little  wit  is 
forever  wandering  away  to  the  other  side  of  the  world,  just  as 
if  that  side  was  more  wonderful  than  this.  Didn't  he  impress 
you  with  the  idea  of  your  own  littleness  and  his  greatness? 
Didn't  he  give  you  to  understand  that  he  had  travelled  some 
in  foreign  parts? 

How  shockingly  wise  and  great  and  pompous  some  brain- 
less fools  dare  be  in  those  old  country  towns;  how  little  and 
contemptible  seem  their  puny  efforts  to  ape  God  when  you 
stand  them  by  the  side  of  real  men.  Why,  Susie,  I  meet  daily, 
and  have  met  daily  ever  since  I  came  to  California,  men  who 
are  working  in  mines  with  pick  and  shovel  who  rate  in  educa- 
tion and  intelligence,  and  in  manly  character,  as  far  above  that 
pompous  bundle  of  audacity  as  he  ranks  above  Prof.  Rose. 

I  will  now  bid  you  good  night,  for  other  duties  call  me  away. 
I  am  as  ever,  yours,  Susie. 

A. 


Gold  Hill,  February  21, 1864. 
Sunday  Evening. 
My  dear,  dear  Susie: — 

What  can  it  mean,  this  long  letterless  silence?    I  am  afraid 
it  forebodes  some  great  ill.    Conjecture  has  been  torturing  me 
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with  anxieties  which  I  would  hardly  dare  repeat  to  you  lest 
you  should  charge  me  with  lack  of  manly  patience. 

Susie,  do  not  tempt  me  to  emulate  you  in  silence.  I  have 
two  terrible  vices,  a  morbid  pride  and  a  recklessness  which 
takes  me  sometimes  to  sad  extremes  when  once  enlisted;  the 
usual  result  is  disaster  and  repentance  which  is  seldom  told  or 
known  except  to  myself.  What  has  even  a  friend  to  do  with 
silence? 

Once,  some  three  years  ago,  in  this  country  an  unfortunate 
chance  acquaintance,  a  manly,  daring  fellow,  passed  a  ball 
through  the  vitals  of  another.  I  saw  it  all  and  knew  my  ac- 
quaintance was  in  the  right.  Love  somehow  was  mixed  up  in 
the  quarrel.  I  concealed  my  chance  friend  from  the  officers  of 
the  law,  and  saved  him  from  being  hung  by  a  mob.  I  carried, 
too,  by  night  in  my  pockets  all  he  had  to  eat  or  drink  for  nearly 
two  weeks.  At  last  I  found  a  chance  to  steal  him  away.  He 
is  now  in  the  mountains  of  Peru,  in  South  America.  As  we 
parted,  in  the  still  and  dark  night  time,  he  said  to  me,  "You 
have  acted  the  friend,  now  listen;  I  will  be  a  friend  to  you  to 
the  death;  I  will  never  ask  whether  you  are  right  or  wrong.  I 
will  stay  with  you  late,  be  you  right  or  be  you  wrong.  God's 
curses  upon  me  if  I  ever  fail  you."  He  has  been  here  since, 
and  I  have  seen  him  often  since  that  night.  We  are  friends. 
And  now  that  he  is  away  what  has  silence  to  do  with  us? 

Not  a  mail  leaves  Valparaiso  for  the  North  but  brings  me 
a  letter;  not  a  mail  leaves  San  Francisco  for  Peru  but  takes  a 
letter  to  him.  I  should  not  doubt  his  friendship  if  his  letters 
did  not  come  for  a  year,  because  he  is  a  man;  I  should  say, 
"He  is  dead,"  and  mourn  for  him. 

But,  my  Susie,  though  you  are  a  woman  your  long  silence 
does  not  weaken  my  faith  in  our  friendship.  I  keep  telling 
myself,  "Susie  has  some  good  reason." 

Well,  I  have  been  talking  in  a  roundabout  way,  and  I  hope 
you  will  see  no  satire  in  what  I  have  said. 
Good  night,  my  Susie. 

A. 
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Gold  Hill,  March  17, 1864. 
Wednesday  Evening. 


My  dear  Susie: — 


Your  good  descriptive  letter  of  February  17  reached  me 
to-day.  What  a  cold  country  yours  is,  to  be  sure.  Why,  even 
your  warm  description  of  that  ride  to  Vergennes  chills  me. 
I  thank  you,  Susie.  No,  I  can't  say  that  I  wish  I  were  there  to 
enjoy  your  snow  and  your  frozen  rivers  and  your  cold  winds; 
such  glorious  rides  as  even  the  one  you  describe, — all  romance 
and  icicles,  cold  feet,  faces  and  fingers,  songs,  wrong  roads, 
Yankee  directions  and  hot  bricks, — don't  so  much  as  make  me 
wish  I  was  a  Laplander,  a  Greenlander,  or  a  Vermont-lander 
in  the  cold  winter  time.  If  I  could  be  a  polar  bear  or  a  white 
bear  now  and  then  I  shouldn't  so  much  mind  the  cold  climate. 

I  do  remember  well  a  ride  years  ago  you  and  I  had  upon 
the  River  Champlain  and  the  Lake  Champlain  one  evening, 
moonlight,  pleasant,  near  Christmas  time,  if  I  remember.  I 
have  thought  of  that  ride  often  since.  There  was  much  in  the 
evening,  in  the  moonlight,  in  the  stillness,  in  the  merry  bells 
and  the  untamed  horse,  in  the  crisp  ice,  the  grinding  of  the  ice, 
which  I  have  thought  often  since  sounded  like  the  distant  and 
terrible  moan  of  ocean  breakers,  in  the  leafless  woods  we  rode 
through,  in  the  quiet  white  shroud  over  which  we  glided  along 
— much  in  it  all  to  remember,  a  mingling  of  music  so  sweet  to 
so  few  and  so  silent  and  unheard  to  so  many.  Well,  I  remem- 
ber it  still  and  always  shall  remember  it,  even  if  I  live  to  be 
very  old,  say  a  thousand  years  or  more. 

Well,  you  have  told  me  a  story  of  thrilling  adventure,  its 
scene  opening  and  ending  in  dramatic  Vermont.  Not 
attempting  to  vie  with  you  in  adventure,  may  I  tell  you  about  a 
wonderful  ride  of  my  own  about  a  week  ago.  Many  a  wild 
ride  have  I  taken  in  this  wildest  of  mountain  countries,  but 
not  of  any  of  them  am  I  speaking  now.  Urgent  business 
called  me  to  the  city  of  Aurora,  some  hundred  miles  to  the  south 
of  this  place.  I  left  with  an  old  pioneer,  long  ago  a  trapper  in 
the  employ  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  away  off  to  the  north 
in  the  Queen's  Province.    We  went  on  horseback  across  the 
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country,  forded  the  Carson  River,  crossed  a  small  desert  and 
skirted  along  the  banks  of  the  Walker  River  some  fifty  miles. 
It  seems  to  me  I  never  followed  an  Indian  trail  through  so  ro- 
mantic a  portion  of  the  world  before.  At  night  we  came  upon 
an  Indian  encampment  in  a  small  forest  of  nut  pines  on  the 
banks  of  the  Walker,  picketed  our  horses,  kindled  a  fire  of  our 
own,  and  in  genuine  pioneer  fashion  made  a  late  dinner  of 
sandwiches,  a  chicken  broiled  upon  a  sharp  stick,  and  coffee  of 
our  own  making  drank  from  a  tin  cup, — all  the  while  a  dozen 
stalwart  painted  sons  of  the  wilderness  standing  around  watch- 
ing our  proceedings.  After  we  had  dined  I  offered  the  Indian 
who  claimed  to  be  Chief,  a  cigar  and  we  all  sat  down  around 
the  old  fellow's  fire  to  smoke  and  make  one  another  laugh  with 
gestures  no  one  understood  and  talk  neither  English  nor  In- 
dian. It  was  a  funny  group,  Susie,  and  I  wish  you  could  have 
stood  at  a  distance  and  have  seen  us.  Two  white  men  among 
a  hundred  Indians,  squaws  and  papooses,  some  standing, 
some  sitting,  some  smoking  and  some  looking  on.  I  enjoyed 
it  very  much.  When  it  grew  late  we  were  invited  to  spread 
our  blankets  in  the  Chief's  tent,  which  we  did;  were  given  be- 
sides some  wolf  skins  for  a  bed,  placed  our  revolvers  under  our 
coats  and  our  coats  under  our  heads  and  after  a  long  while 
thinking  of  some  one  in  New  England  I  went  to  sleep  with  my 
right  hand  across  the  handle  of  a  bowie  knife  in  my  belt. 
Nothing  happened  to  us  in  that  good  red  man's  tent  of  poles 
but  sleep,  sleep  sound  as  death.  As  the  sun  came  up  over  the 
great  mountains  to  the  east  and  put  a  golden  tinge  on  the 
peaks  of  the  Sierras  we  saddled  our  horses,  bade  our  good  host 
in  gestures  good  bye  with  thanks  and  money,  and  went  our  way 
over  range  after  range  of  mountains  and  that  night  came  to  our 
journey's  end.  The  next  morning  we  witnessed  a  scene  which 
beggars  description:  four  men  seized  by  a  mob  and  hung.  A 
beam  was  run  out  of  the  upper  window  of  a  two-story  house 
and  four  ropes  thrown  over  it  and  four  men  compelled  to 
mount  some  boxes  piled  up  in  the  street  beneath  and  the  boxes 
kicked  from  under  them  and  they  hung  dangling  and  quiver- 
ing in  the  air.  The  men  deserved  hanging,  no  doubt,  but  it 
seemed  shocking  to  be  taken  by  a  mob  without  trial  and  hung 
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in  such  a  barbarous  way.  Every  one  was  armed  and  no  one 
dared  resist  or  oppose  the  "Vigilance  Committee"  as  they  call 
themselves,  "the  mob,"  as  I  call  them.  One  of  the  poor  fel- 
lows said  he  was  innocent  and  begged  them  not  to  hang  him. 
He  cried  pitifully.  Oh,  how  he  pled  for  his  life!  The  other 
three  gayly  jumped  off  the  boxes  with  a  shout  of  derision  and 
with  their  own  feet  kicked  the  boxes  away.  One  shouted  for 
Jeff  Davis;  one  said  he  guessed  he  could  show  them  how  to  die 
and  the  other  said,  "Here  goes,"  and  off  he  went.  I  was  thor- 
oughly sickened.  I  have  seen  many  a  poor  fellow  shot  down 
and  cut  down,  many  a  gaping  wound  of  pistol  ball  and  knife  in 
this  land  of  Washoe,  but  I  was  never  before  so  thoroughly 
sickened.  I  took  the  stage  that  night  and  got  back  that  next 
day,  leaving  my  horse  to  rest  and  be  brought  or  rode  home  the 
following  day. 

Perhaps  to  make  the  story  pleasant  to  read  I  should  tell  you 
the  details  of  all  I  saw  and  heard,  but  I  can't,  for  lack  of  room. 
I  could  make  a  little  book  out  of  it  all,  but  I  have  no  time  to 
describe,  even  if  I  could,  the  grand  scenery,  our  wild  jokes  and 
wilder  laughter  and  the  wild  stories  my  trapper  friend  told. 

We  did  not  get  lost,  though,  nor  meet  any  Yankee,  nor 
schoolhouses,  nor  ends  of  roads,  nor  snowbanks,  nor  readers  of 
Shakespeare.  We  did  not  frighten  the  inhabitants  of  any 
town  by  singing  "Glory  Hallelujah,"  because  there  were  no 
towns  and  we  didn't  sing. 

By  the  way,  a  curious  little  circumstance  happened  this 
morning  in  the  police  court.  A  fellow  was  brought  up  among 
others  from  the  city  jail,  charged  with  having  a  bit  of  a  fight, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  people  of  this 
post  city.  I  ordered  him  to  the  chain  gang,  for  his  own  good 
and  the  advancement  of  public  works.  He  asked  to  speak  with 
me.  After  the  others  were  disposed  of  he  stepped  up  to  me 
and  whispered,  "Judge,  I  used  to  go  to  school  to  you,  for  God's 
sake,  let  me  go  this  time."  I  looked  at  the  fellow  with  some 
astonishment  and  said,  "Where  did  you  go  to  school  to  me?" 
"At  Rouses  Point,"  he  said.  His  name  was  Thomas  Lyon, 
gave  a  full  description  of  the  school  and  of  me;  told  me  where  I 
boarded,  what  he  studied,  and  so  forth,     I  asked  whether  he 
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attributed  his  fighting  propensity  to  my  teaching,  and  finally 
told  him  he  could  go  in  memory  of  old  days,  but  not  to  pre- 
sume again  on  my  weakness  for  scholars  from  Rouses  Point. 
I  asked  him  why  he  had  not  come  to  me  before.  He  said  he 
had  often  met  me  in  the  streets,  had  even  worked  for  me  in  the 
mines,  but  he  thought  as  I  had  never  recognized  him  he  would 
not  say  anything  until  he  had  need  to  tell  me.  Now  isn't  it 
funny,  Susie,  that  any  scholar  of  mine  should  ever  come  back 
to  me  in  that  way,  should  ever  be  found  in  a  city  jail,  that  I 
should  be  his  master  still,  thousands  of  miles  and  a  half  a 
dozen  years  intervening. 

Let  me  kiss  you  good  night,  Susie.  A. 


Gold  Hill,  July  24, 1864. 
Sunday  Evening. 
My  own  Susie  A.: — 

It  is  rather  late  and  doubtless  you,  Susie,  are  quietly  sleep- 
ing in  your  quiet  room  on  the  quiet  banks  of  the  Creek  whose 
euphonious  name  is  Otter  and  whose  twin  brother  is  Onion,  but 
for  all  that  I  cannot  follow  your  good  example  by  going  to 
sleep  myself,  for  I  am  not  in  the  least  sleepy.  Sleep  will  not 
come  to  my  room  on  these  glorious  nights  until  long  past  the 
witching  hour  of  twelve,  and  I  do  not  blame  it,  for  I  suspect  it 
is  loitering  in  some  romantic  canon  beguiled  by  the  soft  moon- 
light and  the  wild  mountain  scenery.  I  can't  sleep,  but  I  will 
do  what  is  infinitely  more  to  my  liking,  I  will  go  by  moonlight 
across  the  mountains,  deserts,  rivers  and  plains  to  your  bed- 
side in  your  quiet  room  on  the  quiet  banks  of  the  romantic 
Otter  and  whisper  to  you  as  you  sleep  and  fancy  yourself  secure 
from  all  intrusion. 

The  evening  has  been  so  pleasant  that  I  was  tempted  out 
for  a  walk.  I  went  with  a  friend  along  the  lofty  terrace  on  the 
eastern  side  of  one  of  these  mountains.  I  was  never  out  before 
when  everything  seemed  so  lovely,  the  moon  in  so  clear  a  sky, 
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its  light  so  soft  and  mellow,  the  lofty  mountains  everywhere 
and  all  about  endless  in  extent,  ghost-like,  fantastic  and  weird 
in  their  moonlight  enchantment.  The  light  would  inspire  the 
soul  of  even  a  sleepy  Vermonter  and  make  him  forget  for  once 
how  many  cents  make  a  dime.  We  sat  long  upon  some  ledge 
of  rocks  looking  eastward,  northward,  southward,  upward  and 
downward,  drinking  in  the  whole  glory  of  the  intoxicating 
scene.  First  we  laughed,  then  talked,  then  were  silent,  lost 
each  in  his  own  musings.  The  rumble  of  balls  and  giants  at 
their  game  of  ninepins  was  only  lacking  to  have  made  Rip  Van 
Winkles  of  us  both.  I  had  a  secret  wish  all  the  time  that  you, 
Susie,  were  there  or  that  I  might  in  some  way  transport  the 
picture  to  old  Vermont  for  you  and  B.  to  gaze  upon.  We 
might  jest  among  the  white  hills  or  among  the  cold  hills  of 
Saguenay,  but  these  Hesperian  glories  would  awe  the  hideous 
discord  of  wild  merriment  into  a  silence  which  no  tongue  could 
break.  Sitting  among  these  silent  Sierras  at  midnight  in  the 
moonlight  brought  over  me  a  feeling  of  infinite  littleness  as  one 
of  the  race  of  men,  the  little  strifes,  contentions,  efforts,  yearn- 
ings, hopes  and  attainments  of  our  little  race  seemed  infinitely 
smaller  than  ever  before.  Such  are  the  evenings  and  such  the 
sweet  influence  that  repays  the  one  who  looks  out  any  moon- 
light night  upon  so  much  loveliness.  After  all,  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  exchange  all  for  a  seat  nearer  the  green  knolls  of 
Vermont,  for  a  seat  beside  good  little  Susie  A.  and  a  quiet  talk 
and  a  merry  laugh  with  her.  Do  you  know  I  have  been  almost 
wishing  I  could  forget  all  the  great  joy  I  possessed  a  year  ago? 
It  makes  me  so  lonely  to  think  of  it.  I  wish  I  could  live  those 
days  over  again  as  one  always  yearns  for  a  review  of  some  great 
past  pleasure.  But  I  have  I  do  not  know  how  long  a  hill  to 
roll  up.  I  must  make  good  all  I  have  lost  during  the  last  year. 
A  succession  of  misfortunes  have  followed  close  upon  one  an- 
other since  my  return.  No  human  eye  could  have  foreseen 
them  or  human  hand  have  kept  them  back.  I  have  done  all  I 
could,  but  the  clouds  only  seemed  to  thicken  and  even  now  the 
future  is  in  no  wise  tempting.  But  one  thing  is  clear  to  me 
now:  I  shall  soon  know  the  end  of  it  all.  A  panic  in  the  finan- 
cial affairs  on  this  coast,  and  particularly  of  this  Territory ,  has 
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prostrated  many  a  strong  man  and  heavy  firm.  We  have  not 
yet,  I  am  afraid,  found  the  bottom.  If  I  live  through  it  it  will 
be  more  than  I  expect,  and  if  I  go  under  there  will  be  no  sham 
failure  about  it  either.  I  shall  get  rid  of  the  burden  of  a  great 
many  thousands  in  gold  with  as  good  grace  as  possible.  The 
truth  is,  I  have  extended  my  credit  within  the  last  few  months 
to  an  enormous  figure,  have  been  getting  deeper  and  deeper 
into  mines  and  mining  property,  so  that  if  I  must  quit  my  hold 
there  will  be  a  crash  for  nearly  as  many  thousands  as  I  had 
hoped  to  win. 

After  all,  I  do  not  so  much  care;  if  I  must  start  again  very 
near  the  bottom  I  must  rise  faster,  for  if  I  live  I  am  bound  to 
carve  out  and  secure  an  ample  fortune.  I  have  done  it  once 
and  I  can  do  it  again  if  this  one  is  lost  to  me.  There  is  no  such 
word  as  "fail,"  Susie,  and  I  am  just  as  happy  looking  at  the 
work  before  me  as  I  am  sad  looking  back  at  the  probable  loss  of 
nearly  a  hundred  thousand  in  gold.  You  may  now  see  why  I 
wrote  you  frequently  in  a  most  singular  style  and  often  in  a 
gloomy  mood. 

Now  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it  all,  Susie,  just  as  frankly 
as  I  have  told  all  to  you  and  with  as  much  feeling  of  perfect 
carelessness,  if  you  can.  I  haven't  been  in  such  good  spirits 
for  a  long  time  as  to-night.  A  friend  of  mine  was  standing  by 
me  to-day  while  I  was  listening  to  a  messenger  with  bad  news 
for  me,  when  he  remarked  that  if  he  had  my  careless  disposi- 
tion, could  laugh  at  the  messenger  who  tells  me  of  misfortune, 
he  would  give  half  a  world  if  he  had  it.  So  you  may  safely 
judge  that  I  do  not  brood  much  over  ill  luck;  in  fact  I  wouldn't 
care  a  straw  but  that  it  might  affect  some  one  dearer  and 
better  than  myself. 

With  the  warmest  kiss  for  your  good  attention,  and  all  love 
to  Susie  A. 
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Gold  Hill,  August  20, 1864. 
Sunday  Evening. 

My  own  Susie  A.: — 

Another  letter  from  Susie  just  came  to  my  room.  I  have 
read  it  and  love  its  pretty  author  all  the  better  for  writing  it. 
I  am  happy  in  the  belief  that  Susie  is  still  herself. 

This  is  the  second  letter  of  yours  which  lies  by  me  un- 
answered. In  your  first  of  these  you  tell  me  all  about  your 
pleasure  excursions,  rides  and  so  forth.  I  am  really  pleased 
and  astonished  to  hear  how  much  enjoyment  can  be  found  in 
so  small  a  compass.  Indeed  the  more  I  see  the  more  easily  I 
can  believe  that  enjoyment  is  found  wherever  one  takes  the 
trouble  to  seek  it  in  earnest.  A  disposition  to  be  happy  seems 
to  be  all  one  needs.  A  very  different  belief  has  gained  cre- 
dence with  the  world  generally  since  the  destruction  of  the 
first  Eden.  Gold  with  the  million  is  the  only  giver  of  good. 
No  pleasures,  no  happiness  without  it. 

And  verily,  I  have  myself,  without  dreaming  it,  come  near 
adopting  the  world  's  opinion .  Now  and  then  an  instance  such 
as  your  letter  speaks  of  is  thrust  before  me,  and  almost  makes 
my  semi-belief  tremble  lest  its  foundation  is  not  truth. 

I  am  happy,  Susie,  in  knowing  that  you  are  yourself  happy; 
taking  one's  keynote  of  happiness  so  second-handed  does  not 
detract  in  the  least  from  its  quality.  Of  all  the  rich  pleasures 
the  richest  is  the  pleasure  of  seeing  others  well  pleased.  I  am 
never  pleased  unless  my  friends  with  me  are  well  pleased. 

Your  true  "fish  story"  is  indeed  a  marvel,  but  I  must  be- 
lieve it  since  it  is  you  who  have  told  it.  When  I  come  back,  my 
dear,  I  shall  hardly  dare  to  risk  my  reputation  upon  the  river  or 
lake  with  you.  I  am  delighted  with  your  homelike  picture  of 
the  picnic  at  Lake  D.  That  sort  of  sport  would  just  suit  me. 
I  know  I  should  never  get  tired  of  it.  Oh,  what  laughter! 
Just  you  wait,  Susie,  until  I  come  home  before  you  give  up 
going  to  such  picnics.  I  wouldn't  give  much  for  a  fashionable 
party;  in  short,  fashionable  parties  are  for  the  most  part  huge 
bores  to  my  way  of  thinking. 

You  don't  know  how  to  get  up  a  party  in  that  country; 
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there  is  always  too  much  dignity.  Every  one  thinks  he  or  she 
must  have  on  a  heap  of  dignity  or  they,  forsooth,  seem  the 
wooden  people  they  really  are .  Our  free  and  easy  ways ,  which 
place  no  restraint  upon  laughter,  are  a  great  deal  better,  I 
think;  but  of  all  I  like  sports  which  have  a  deal  of  the  unusual, 
something  new,  no  matter  how  wild  it  is.  I  will,  if  I  ever  come 
back  to  live  in  that  part  of  the  world,  follow  my  natural  love  of 
the  grotesque  and  ridiculous,  to  other  people  's  astonishment, 
no  doubt,  and  Susie  will  always  be  saying,  "Now,  A.,  don't  do 
so,  it  isn't  nice";  and  I  see  myself  trying  to  believe  it  because 
you  tell  me  so. 

Your  inferences  as  to  the  matter  of  my  having  been  busy 
and  anxious  are  entirely  correct.  However,  I  have  more  leisure 
and  I  feel  greatly  relieved.  The  matter  of  being  constantly 
busy,  of  regarding  the  night  the  same  as  the  day,  is  nothing; 
but  it  is  the  matter  of  unceasing  anxious  thought  which  for 
months  together  wears  one. 

Since  I  wrote  you  last  I  have  been  slightly  ill,  but  only  for  a 
few  days,  a  sort  of  fever,  and  my  over-sympathetic  nurses  held 
me  in  bed  for  a  while.  They  said  for  a  part  of  the  time  I  was 
wild;  it  required  two  of  them  to  hold  me.  I  was  bound  to  go 
home.  I  wanted  to  see  B.  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Averill  and  I  answered  it  last  evening.  I  was  truly 
pleased  with  her  letter,  for  a  certain  restraint  which  was  in  her 
first  did  not  appear  in  this.  I  see  you  rashly  repeat  in  your 
last  letter  your  promises  of  a  year  ago.  I  will  remember  them 
always  as  the  sweetest  music  I  ever  heard.  I  will  keep  them 
safely  and  return  them  every  one  whenever  you  intimate  to 
me  that  you  so  wish.  Your  friendship,  though,  and  good 
wishes  I  am  sure  you  will  let  me  have  always,  will  you  not? 
For  truly,  Susie,  I  value  those  more  than  all  my  losses,  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  world.  If  I  lose  them,  too,  I  shall 
count  myself  poor  indeed. 

Just  then  I  came  very  near  being  blinded;  something  ob- 
scured my  sight,  and  reminded  me  of  a  ride  "once  upon  a  time" 
from  a  place  in  Canada,  near  the  line,  where  whortleberries  in 
their  season  are  plenty.  I  shall  begin  soon  to  think  I  am  not 
altogether  marble,  not  even  so  strong  as  I  thought  myself. 
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One  by  one,  in  pairs  and  herds,  on  every  hand  misfortunes 
have  come  to  me,  and  the  only  visible  effect  at  any  time  was  a 
slight  delirious  fever,  and  just  now  a  poor  unsubstantial 
shadow  away  in  the  future  costs  me  the  confession  of  such  a 
singular  weakness. 

By  the  way,  where  do  you  expect  to  spend  your  vacation? 
Middlebury  in  my  estimation  is  much  pleasanter  than  Cham- 
plain.  I  hardly  think  that  I  could  ever  again  live  in  a  level, 
flat  country.  I  have  formed  a  sort  of  friendship  for  the  moun- 
tains and  hills. 

I  have  not  written  to  B .  yet.  I  have  hardly  the  heart  to  do 
it;  not  that  I  care  who  knows  that  I  have  been  so  terribly  un- 
fortunate, but  I  hate  to  think  of  it;  it  sickens  me  to  go  over  in 
reflection  the  past  few  months.  It  would  have  been  so  sub- 
lime to  have  fought  the  elements  and  fates,  too,  and  have  won ; 
but  I  don't  believe  it  is  in  humanity  to  accomplish  so  much. 

The  mail  line  overland  has  now  frequent  interruptions 
from  the  Indians,  and  I  expect  our  letters  will  too  often  be  de- 
layed on  that  account.  If  we  had  a  railroad  now  I  would  just 
get  aboard  and  pass  a  week  in  Champlain.  Love  for  my 
Susie  A. 


Markleville,  Alpine  Co.,  Col. 
September  5,  1864. 
My  dear  Susie  A.: — 

This  is  a  pretty  place.  How  did  I  come  here?  In  a  car- 
riage last  Saturday,  and  shall  stay  a  week,  perhaps,  and  per- 
haps longer,  until  I  am  better  able  to  walk  about.  The  fact  is, 
I  am  not  quite  so  strong  as  I  have  been.  I  have  been  a  little 
unwell  for  the  last  few  weeks.  I  don't  know  why  I  have  not 
been  sick.  I  cannot  account  for  it  when  I  think  how  the  doc- 
tors have  stuffed  me  with  drugs  and  medicines.  I  think  if  I 
had  stopped  at  Gold  Hill  a  few  days  longer  I  should  have  left, 
not  in  a  carriage,  but  in  a  hearse.  As  it  is  I  am  already  better. 
I  took  my  cane  and  started  out  for  a  walk,  a  brisk  walk,  this 
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morning.  I  walked  a  hundred  yards  in  half  an  hour,  and 
didn't  stop  once.  I  lay  down  in  the  shade  of  a  great  pine  tree 
and  for  a  long  while  I  listened  to  that  low  mournful  sound 
which  you  always  hear  up  in  the  branches  among  the  pine 
cones.  You  and  I  have  listened  to  that  same  sound  together 
before  to-day.  Sunday  strange  birds  came  to  the  tree  and  sang 
some  mountain  songs  which  I  do  not  remember  ever  before  to 
have  heard.  Oh,  this  place  seems  like  a  new  Eden  compared 
to  Gold  Hill.  But  I  forgot  to  tell  you  how  I  happened  to  be 
here. 

An  old  and  pleasant  friend  of  mine  lives  here.  He  came 
last  Friday  to  the  Hill  to  see  me  upon  business  and  found  that 
I  was  not  allowed  to  leave  my  room  and  hardly  my  bed.  With- 
out my  consent,  or  the  doctor's,  or  any  one's,  he  wrapped  me  in 
shawls,  overcoats  and  brought  me  away  with  him  to  his  home 
here  in  the  mountains.  When  I  get  well,  he  says  he  will  take 
me  back.  I  believe  I  won't  tell  him  when  I  am  well,  for  I  am 
quite  in  love  with  this  pretty,  wild  place  and  the  little  village 
which  we  look  down  upon  and  which  is  called  Markleville. 
The  great  Sierras  are  all  around  us  here,  and  the  monster  pines 
almost  shut  out  the  light  of  day.  The  south  fork  of  the  Car- 
son River  goes  leaping  along  from  rock  to  rock  in  a  rocky  bed 
very  much  like  the  Ripton  River,  only  the  noise  is  greater  and 
the  bed  somewhat  steeper  and  more  rugged.  I  expected  to 
find  my  friend  living  in  a  sort  of  pioneer  style,  and  to  my  great 
surprise  I  am  right  in  the  midst  of  comforts.  The  house  is 
large  and  pleasant,  the  floors  all  carpeted  with  the  finest 
Brussels;  mahogany  chairs  and  sofas,  a  well-chosen  library,  a 
piano,  and  indeed,  as  many  luxuries  as  a  first-class  New  Eng- 
land home,  managed  by  a  pretty  wife  once  a  New  England 
village  maid .  It  makes  me  think  of  your  own  home  with  Mrs . 
Averill  managing  it.  Indeed,  my  own  room  here  so  much  re- 
sembles your  parlor  in  every  particular,  even  to  the  fireplace 
and  grate,  that  more  than  once  I  have  imagined  myself  there, 
there  with  you,  Susie,  and  Mary  and  Jamie  and  Jennie  and 
Mrs.  Averill;  but  they  are  only  dreams,  a  poor  weak  fellow's 
dreams,  the  dreams  of  a  child,  for  to-day  I  am  little  else. — 
Even  my  eyes  act  like  children's. 
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Thursday  Afternoon. 

I  had  to  stop  writing  there,  on  Monday  last,  from  ex- 
haustion. Tuesday  I  was  nearly  all  day  riding  in  my  friend's 
carriage,  and  yesterday  I  was  driven  over  real  snowbanks,  old 
snow  which  fell  years  ago  probably.  That  is  the  highest 
point  I  ever  reached, — the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  I  am  much 
better  than  I  was  last  Monday,  so  much/better  in  fact  that  I 
am  going  out  to-morrow  for  trout.  I  must  go  back  to  Gold 
Hill  within  a  few  days  now,  though  I  hate  to  think  of  it.  One 
thing  only  makes  me  wish  I  were  there  and  that  is  the  hope 
that  I  have  some  letters  waiting  from  you. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  was  a  year  ago  to-day  that  I  left  you 
to  return  to  this  coast.  One  whole  year.  I  wish  now  I  had 
never  come  back.  It  has  been  an  eventful  year  to  me;  it  has 
told  heavily  upon  me  in  more  ways  than  one.  I  shall,  though, 
be  satisfied  if  the  year  has  not  given  to  my  health  an  incurable 
wound. 

May  I  not  kiss  you  again  and  say  goodbye?  for  I  am  tired. 
God  bless  you.  A. 


Gold  Hill,  September  20, 1864. 
My  dear  Susie  A.: — 

You  see  I  am  back  again.  Yes  and  quite  well,  too.  I  can 
laugh  as  loud  and  feel  almost  as  strong  as  ever.  I  came  back 
Saturday  last,  had  a  famous  time  and  caught  lots  of  fish, — 
brook  trout, — slept  two  nights  where  the  snow  lay  all  around 
in  banks,  quite  up  to  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  Oh,  it  was 
cold!  Cold  when  the  sun  was  burning  one's  face  and  blinding 
one,  when  people  here  at  the  Hill  had  on  linen  coats;  and  then 
at  night  what  a  heap  of  bedclothes  it  took  to  keep  me  warm. 
I  enjoyed  it  though,  for  it  was  so  strange.  I  caught  a  longer 
string  of  fish,  Susie,  than  you  did,  and  so  I  feel  as  though  I 
could  compete,  or  would  like  to  compete  with  you  at  Lake 
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Dunmore.  I  caught  in  one  afternoon  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  brook  trout,  splendid  trout.  I  went  from  my  friends  to 
Hope  Valley,  which  is  a  pleasant  little  nook  nearly  eight 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea;  from  there  to  Grass  Lake  some- 
what higher  up  in  the  heavens,  and  then  to  Lake  Tahoe,  the 
prettiest  and  most  romantic  I  have  ever  seen.  That  is  quite  a 
summer  resort.  Their  hotels  are  very  much  like  those  at  the 
White  Mountains.  I  had  in  all  a  most  interesting  time  and 
came  home  a  new  fellow. 

But,  Susie,  it  hasbeen  a  longtime  since  I  received  any  letter 
from  you.  I  am  not  going  to  blame  you,  for  I  do  not  think  you 
are  blamable.  We  do  not  receive  any  mail .  The  last  steamer 
did  not  bring  any  and  I  suppose  we  must  wait  another  ten  days 
as  patiently  as  we  can .  I  hope ,  though ,  you  have  not  forgotten 
to  write,  for  indeed  your  letters  have  become  a  part  of  my  food. 
I  shall  always  want  to  hear  from  you,  however  long  I  may  be 
absent. 

I  am  again  pretty  busy.  I  have  lost  nothing  of  my  influ- 
ence over  this  city  of  Gold  Hill.  I  have  always  had  matters 
here  pretty  much  my  own  way  and  always  mean  to  do  so  as 
long  as  I  stay  here.  I  am  busy  and  therefore  as  nearly  con- 
tented as  possible.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  after  all  to  man- 
age men. 

I  wish  now  and  then  I  could  see  you  all  again,  but  I  know  I 
cannot,  so  I  try  to  forget  such  longings,  showing  to  myself  that 
they  are  foolish.  If  I  thought  I  could  force  myself  to  forget 
you  all  and  all  the  past,  I  think  I  should  stop  writing  even  let- 
ters as  a  friend;  then  I  should  be  indeed  a  new  man  and  a  con- 
tented one,  whatever  my  surroundings.  But  the  thing  is  im- 
possible. I  must  remember,  for  I  cannot  forget.  I  must  live 
with  my  longings  and  be  guided  by  them.  I  must  love  be- 
cause I  cannot  hate.  I  can't  cut  myself  loose  from  my  old 
home  and  my  old  friends,  for  my  heart  is  there  and  with  them 
and  will  not  be  separated.  So  I  don't  see  but  I  shall  have  to 
keep  up  the  contest  between  myself  and  my  wishes  until  one  or 
the  other  wears  out;  between  my  love  and  my  judgment  until 
by  foreign  intervention  the  contest  is  ended. 

I  am  waiting  patiently  for  your  photograph.    Please  send 
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me  one,  Susie,  for  if  I  can't  see  you,  the  next  thing  to  that  is 
seeing  your  shadow. 

When  you  write  tell  me  all  about  home  and  every  body 
there  as  minutely  as  you  can.  I  have  a  heart  full  to  say  but  I 
think  I  had  best  not  say  it. 

For  Susie  I  have  love  and  kisses.    Good  night. 

A. 


Gold  Hill,  October  7, 1864. 
My  own  Susie  A.: — 

I  suppose  you  dear  people  at  home,  old  and  young,  old 
fogies  and  fanatics,  copperheads  and  republicans,  traitors  and 
loyalists,  are  just — while  I  am  writing — exercised  in  matters 
political.  Some  shout  there  I  suppose  for  Uncle  Abe  and  some 
for  Little  Mac.  The  fever  here  is  high  and  wild .  Just  while  I 
am  writing  there  goes  along  by  my  door  a  procession  of  Union 
men .  A  thousand  torches ,  three  hundred  illuminations ,  bands 
of  music  almost  without  number,  and  on  the  first  illumination 
is  this:  "For  President,  Lincoln;  for  Vice-President,  Andy 
Johnson."  That  suits  me  exactly.  You  might  know  from 
the  looks  of  the  men  that  they  were  no  traitors  who  march  in 
that  procession,  and  they  are  not.  They  are  the  intelligent 
portion  of  our  mixed  population,  men  who  love  their  God  and 
their  country.  I  shall  join  them  in  a  minute  for  that  is  my 
crowd,  too.  We  never  do  things  here  by  halves  and  so  far  as 
the  new  State  of  Nevada  is  concerned  we  mean  that  the  last 
born  into  the  constellation  of  States  shall  be  the  true  child  of 
loyalty,  shall  be  true  to  the  principles  of  real  democracy  and  to 
freedom. 

Please  excuse  me  for  mingling  political  matters  with  my 
talk  with  you.  I  have  heard  nothing  else  and  talked  nothing 
else  for  weeks.  I  had  the  honor  of  being  yesterday  nominated 
for  the  State  Senate, — unanimously  nominated  in  a  large 
convention  of  the  Union  party  of  this  new  State.  The  first 
Senate  of  Nevada!     I  of  course  feel  very  proud  of  the  honor 
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conferred  without  a  dissenting  voice  when  there  are  so  many 
men  here  who  could  have  served  so  much  better  and  who 
sought  the  position.  I  am  the  youngest  of  the  sixteen  who 
were  nominated  for  the  making  of  the  first  laws. 

I  am,  yours,  A. 


Gold  Hill,  October  23,  1864. 
Sunday  Evening. 
My  own  Susie: — 

I  have  by  me  at  least  five  of  your  letters,  all  received  since 
I  last  wrote  you.  I  hardly  think  it  advisable  to  answer  all 
those  five  to-night.  I  guess  I  will  write  as  usual  a  rambling 
letter  and  not  consider  that  I  am  replying  to  any.  Conveying 
to  you  first  my  great  joy  and  delight  at  your  kind  remem- 
brances and  at  the  sure  though  tardy  beneficence  of  Uncle  Sam. 

Just  at  the  present  moment,  Susie,  sitting  in  front  of  the 
grate  with  the  red  coals  staring  at  me  and  the  firebrands 
forever  changing  shape,  with  everything  about  me  in  as  perfect 
and  homelike  arrangement  and  order  as  any  bachelor's  home 
can  be,  sitting  here  all  alone  in  this  low  easy  chair,  with  your 
letters  on  the  table  within  reach  and  my  thoughts  all  yours,  I 
have  a  feeling  of  most  sublime  comfort.  If  I  could  add  the 
bodily  presence  of  her  for  whom  my  thoughts  are  wandering 
and  my  pen  rambling  I  could,  indeed,  say,  "I  am  perfectly 
happy."  I  wish  I  could  hear  the  rain  pattering  against  the 
window  panes  and  the  wind  whistling  and  roaring  without,  for 
all  those  pleasant  freaks  of  the  elements  add  a  charm  to  one's 
comfort  by  contrast.  But  I  can  hear  no  little  last  belated 
raindrops  beating  blindly  at  my  window  panes  seeking 
admittance  from  the  cold  and  the  darkness,  and  only  now  and 
then  can  I  hear  the  deep  bass  voice  of  our  mountain  wind 
circling  about  the  crags  above  us  or  through  the  canons  below; 
so  my  comfort  is  not  the  comfort  of  contrast,  and  yet  I  am 
nearly  happy. 
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I  can,  I  believe,  picture  you  at  this  moment  in  the  little 
cottage  in  the  village  of  Champlain  so  uncomfortably  near  the 
Arctic  circle,  the  fireside  you  are  all  gathered  about,  all  with 
your  hands  studiously  quiet,  your  eyes  watching  images  in  the 
fire  and  your  minds  wandering  away  into  the  hopeful  future 
or  circling  about  some  far  off  charm  whose  only  enchantment 
is  its  distance.  I  wish  I  were  for  a  moment  a  painter.  I 
would  paint  that  group  as  it  comes  back  to  me  across  a  desert 
of  years,  as  I  have  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes  so  often,  and  as  I 
have  seen  it  in  pleasant  retrospect  so  many  times  more  often. 
Now  I  am  with  you,  Susie,  though  you  do  not  seem  to  know 
it,  and  I  am  trying  to  read  your  thoughts.  I  am  between  you 
and  those  glowing  coals,  though  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  am  a 
feature  in  the  image  you  conjure  from  the  fire. 

With  your  last  letter  I  received  a  photograph.  You  look 
very  much  as  you  did  a  year  ago,  only  better  if  possible. 
Certainly  I  like  the  style  you  have  of  arranging  your  hair.  In 
short  I  like  your  style  of  doing  everything,  as  you  well  know. 

I  expect  to  see  you  sometime,  Susie;  when,  I  cannot  yet  tell. 
The  future  looks  fair  enough  and  invites  my  efforts.  I  shall 
lose  nothing  by  remaining  here  for  the  present.  I  have  here 
the  friends  of  years.  Had  not  the  year  just  past  proved  such 
a  terrible  scourge  to  me  I  should  have  been  seeking  before  this 
some  new  home  nearer  the  Atlantic  coast.  There  is  one  thing 
of  which  you  never  need  assurance,  of  which  you  never  need  be 
in  doubt:  that  my  heart  and  life,  love,  thoughts,  and  purposes 
are  all  yours  and  always  will  be,  no  matter  in  what  land  I  am 
or  how  distant.  I  am  yours,  Susie,  forever.  The  place  the 
child  took  years  ago  in  my  memory  and  affections,  about 
whom  my  life  has  grown  and  my  hopes  gathered,  will  never 
be  filled  by  any  other  mortal. 

Sunday  Evening. 

Just  there  my  quiet  was  broken  by  the  coming  in  of  some 
friends.  The  reason  I  have  not  finished  this  before  this  is 
simply  this:  On  Monday  last  I  was  walking  along  with  a 
pleasant  companion  when  we  were  accosted  by  a  chivalrous 
disciple  of  Jefferson  D .    A  little  discussion  ensued  of  a  political 
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nature,  knives  were  drawn  and  one  of  them  I  caught  by  the 
blade.  It  gave  me  rather  a  painful  wound  for  a  time,  but 
prevented  a  sadder  result.  This  is  the  second  time  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  in  this  country  to  prevent  homicide. 
This  was  none  of  my  quarrel,  Susie,  but  it  was  between  gentle- 
men of  my  acquaintance  and  they  both  thank  me  now  for 
taking  a  part,  so  you  will  not  complain,  I  know. 

You  tell  me  of  a  visit  with  Mrs.  Crook.  Your  picture  of 
that  numerous  family  is  very  funny.  Did  you  take  a  census 
of  the  children?  I  wish  you  would  try  and  number  them 
when  you  have  time,  for  I  am  curious  to  know  how  many 
(within  a  dozen  or  two)  little  mouths  in  that  house  would 
deafen  me  with  "Uncle."  Tell  Mrs.  C.  when  next  you  see  her 
that  I  will  excuse  her  from  writing  letters.  If  she  should 
ever  happen  to  send  me  a  letter  I  should  certainly  look  to  see  a 
baby  in  it  and  I  don't  want  any  babies  about  me. 

Tell  Jennie  to  beware  of  sweet  cider.  She  had  better  join 
the  temperance  society.  Have  her  take  the  pledge,  by  all 
means.  Drinking  too  much  cider  might  create  in  her  an 
appetite  for  apples,  and  apples,  particularly  green  ones,  are 
not  good  for  children.  I  have  an  idea  they  induce  mumps. 
God  bless  you,  my  own  Susie  A. 


State  op  Nevada,  Senate  Chamber, 

February  11,  1865. 
My  dear  Susie  A.: — 

I  am  owing  you  a  letter  in  reply  to  yours  of  December  16 
of  last  year.  That  letter  was  a  long  one  written  at  New 
Haven,  your  first  from  that  Haven  of  fledgling  youth.  Some 
time  has  elasped  since  I  received  that  welcome  letter,  nearly  a 
month. 

I  said  your  letter  was  welcome,  and  so  it  was.  All  your 
letters  are  welcome,  particularly  your  long  ones.    I  am  really 
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glad  to  know  that  you  are  so  pleasantly  situated.  I  some- 
times wonder,  though,  if  you  will  not  tire  of  the  various  rules 
and  restrictions  of  a  boarding  school.  I  have  always  pictured 
those  schools  as  a  kind  of  prison  for  youthful  females.  The 
idea  of  being  herded  with  a  flock  of  girls  in  various  stages  of 
refinement,  and  with  habits,  thoughts,  and  expressons  not 
always  of  a  delicate  nature,  has  so  thoroughly  possessed  me 
with  a  peculiar  disgust  that  I  sometimes  wonder  why  such 
schools  are  not  abolished  as  a  relic  of  barbarism.  You  will 
doubtless  see  that  I  have  not  the  highest  esteem  for  boarding 
schools,  and  am  not  quite  prepared  for  the  fullest  appreciation 
of  Miss  Brace's  establishment  as  a  refiner  of  thought,  or  as  a 
means  of  expunging  the  alloy  from  the  human  system. 

I  should  indeed  like  to  drop  into  Miss  Brace's  parlor  and 
send  my  card  to  your  room.  I  wonder  what  the  Brace  would 
say  if  she  should  see  us  meet.  She  might  declare  herself 
shocked  to  observe  me  kiss  you,  might  say  it  was  against  the 
rules  of  the  house.  So  she  might  and  I  would  tell  her  to  hang 
her  rules  on  the  horn  of  the  moon. 

As  to  myself  I  have  little  to  say.  The  session  closes  in 
about  thirty  days,  when  I  shall  go  home  to  Gold  Hill,  and  will 
then,  I  hope,  be  more  prompt  in  my  letter  writing.  Two 
months  have  passed  since  I  came  here.  Those  two  months 
have  been  to  me  pleasant  and  interesting.  It  has  developed 
but  one  real  duel.  I  did  find  it  necessary  to  send  one  senator 
a  challenge  to  mortal  combat  in  order  to  resent  an  insult 
offered  in  the  heat  of  passion.  We  both  acknowledged  the 
code,  and  both  claim  to  be  as  brave  as  any  men.  Great 
excitement  prevailed;  the  Senate  adjourned  and  the  friends  of 
both  all  over  the  city  were  clamorous  for  a  settlement  of  the 
difficulty.  The  senator  whom  I  challenged  apologized  the 
next  day  in  public,  retracted  what  he  said  and  thus  it  ended. 
He  came  to  me  privately  and  putting  his  arms  about  my  neck 
cried  like  a  child.  He  is  about  as  large  and  as  strong  as  four  of 
such  as  me,  but  size  and  strength  are  nothing  before  leaden 
balls. 

But  Susie,  my  own  wife,  let  me  kiss  you  good  night. 

A. 
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Gold  Hill, 
March  26,  1865. 

My  dear  wife  Susie: — 

To-day's  mail  brought  me  two  good,  loving,  long  letters 
from  my  own  wife,  imprisoned  in  that  Yankee  town,  New 
Haven,  my  poor  caged  wife,  poor,  dear  Susie!  How  I  wish  I 
could  be  admitted  by  the  payment  of  any  fee,  great  or  small, 
to  see  you. 

I  fancy  it  would  be  to  me  the  most  interesting  menagerie  I 
ever  visited.  By  the  way,  how  are  you  labeled?  Should  I 
happen  along  Elm  street  what  in  the  world  should  I  look  for? 
What  cage?  I  presume  though,  the  substantial,  matronly 
Brace  has  all  her  pretty  birds  arranged  in  order.  Tell  me, 
for  I  am  a  bird  fancier,  what  name  you  go  by.  I  have,  ever 
since  I  read  your  letters,  been  revolving  in  my  mind  some 
terrible  vengeance  upon  all  boarding  schools. 

I  admire  the  taste  displayed  in  the  selection  of  subjects  for 
composition  in  your  school.  "Slavery,"  "The  future  of  our 
country,"  are  beautiful  subjects  for  young  ladies  to  write 
upon.  Are  you  preparing  a  political  school  of  females  in 
anticipation  of  a  female  Cabinet?  or  does  Miss  Brace  think 
that  she  will  soon  have  a  chance  to  vote,  to  fill  some  position 
in  the  national  government?  Does  she  argue  that  because 
slavery  is  well  nigh  abolished  she  can  look  for  reforms  in  the 
conditions  of  her  sex? 

Susie,  I  have  great  respect  for  your  young  political  impres- 
sions, but  please  bear  with  me  for  telling  you  that  your 
thoughts  lack  somewhat  in  political  breadth  and  depth,  as 
well  as  in  clearness.  There  are  no  visible  clouds  about  our 
national  future.  All  you  see  is  the  reflection  of  the  clouds  that 
are  past,  and  the  little  mist  which  hangs  over  our  present. 
Greatness  is  the  result  of  great  labor  and  toil.  It  is  the 
successful  combat  with  difficulties  which  brings  forth  greatness. 
A  nation  cannot  float  along  on  greatness  any  more  than  a  man 
can. 

By  the  way,  Susie,  did  you  ever  try  to  play  the  guitar?  I 
do  think  it  is  sweet  music,  sweeter  than  comes  from  any  other 
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instrument.  You  wonder  when  I  shall  come  home.  Perhaps 
before  this  year  is  quite  gone  and  perhaps  not  for  years  to 
come.  I  am  busy  and  the  future  to  me  in  this  country  is  not 
very  dark.  I  know  of  no  place  in  the  wide  world  where  I 
could  so  nearly  attain  all  I  hope  to  attain  in  this  life  as  right 
here,  and  still  I  never  think  of  making  this  my  home.  A 
bright  hope  that  when  I  do  leave  Nevada  it  will  be  with  the 
abundant  fruits  of  toil  and  earnest  effort  which  will  satisfy  my 
ambition — such  a  hope  keeps  me  in  Nevada.  Here  I  am  pretty 
well  known.  I  know  the  ways  of  the  people  and  I  know  the 
various  avenues  to  fortune  (as  well  as  misfortune).  I  had 
better  stay  here  until  my  harvest  is  over. 

But  I  must  stop.    Tell  me  everything,  Susie,  as  you  tell  it 
to  yourself.    And  may  God  bless  you.  A. 


Gold  Hill,  April  16,  1865. 
My  own  wife,  Susie  A.: — 

I  received  another  letter  from  you  this  morning.  I  will 
answer  it  now  as  well  as  my  paralyzed  condition  will  let  me. 
Oh,  what  terrible  news  we  have  had!  Lincoln  and  Seward 
dead!  I  have  no  words  to  speak  my  horror  for  the  cowardly 
deeds  or  my  sorrow  at  my  nation's  loss.  I  saw  yesterday  old 
and  grey-haired  patriots  who  have  not  known  for  a  half 
century  the  relief  of  tears,  cry  like  weak  children.  Yesterday 
the  church  bells  tolled  all  day  long  a  mournful  knell,  all 
business  places  were  closed  and  houses  draped  in  mourning. 
A  poor  token  of  the  sadness  felt  by  the  loyal  people  of  this 
loyal  State.  I  cannot  begin  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  intense 
feeling  which  pervades  this  whole  people.  There  is  a  deep  and 
terrible  undercurrent  which  if  it  ever  breaks  to  the  surface  will 
sweep  over  and  destroy  everything  before  it.  Knives  and 
pistols  and  firebrands,  with  that  other  companion  of  mobs, 
noosed  ropes,  will  finish  the  last  vestige  of  Southern  sympathy 
within  the  borders  of  our  State.    Yesterday  a  man  was  heard 
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to  say  that  he  was  glad  Lincoln  was  shot.  In  less  than  thirty- 
minutes  that  man  was  taken  by  a  mob,  tried,  sentenced  and 
whipped  to  death.  Officers  are  powerless  and  do  not  pretend 
to  offer  resistance.  No  secessionist  or  copperhead  dare 
appear  in  the  streets.  In  San  Francisco  it  is  only  worse.  A 
terrible  riot  is  going  on  there  now.  All  the  democratic  presses 
and  all  suspected  of  Southern  sympathy  have  been  broken 
into  a  thousand  atoms  and  bundled  into  the  streets.  Houses 
which  belonged  to  secessionists  have  been  torn  down.  No 
one  dare  offer  opposition.  It  is  an  awful  retribution,  but  I 
cannot  say  but  what  it  is  justice.  A  mob  of  a  few  thousand 
men,  fired  to  frenzy  by  a  holy  indignation,  seems  to  me  more 
like  a  weapon  in  God's  hands  than  anything  else.  You  have 
never  seen  such  a  thing  as  a  mob  bent  on  doing  deeds  of 
vengeance.  I  have  seen  more  than  one.  I  talked  to  one 
yesterday,  but  I  might  as  well  have  reasoned  with  a  tempest. 

To-day  it  has  been  still  as  a  burying  ground.  Vengeance 
seems  to  be  written  on  the  face  of  every  man  one  meets. 
Every  one  goes  with  side  arms.  The  atmosphere  is  not  very 
healthy  yet  for  secessionists.  I  wonder  where  this  will  all  end. 
I  wonder  if  human  nature  is  so  easily  inflamed,  so  rash  and  so 
intensely  impetuous  anywhere  else  in  the  world  as  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  We  all  love  the  flag  of  our  country  and  love  the 
man  who  has  tried  to  preserve  our  country's  honor,  who  has 
done  his  best  to  preserve  our  country's  integrity.  We  loved 
our  President,  and  we  loved  Seward,  because  in  them  at  least 
we  had  confidence,  believing  that  their  motives  were  good 
and  as  servants  they  were  faithful. 

I  will  say  no  more  upon  so  sad  a  subject.  It  is  too  terrible 
to  think  of  and  I  have  been  able  to  think  of  nothing  else  for  so 
many  hours  that  I  thought  perhaps  writing  to  you  might  draw 
my  attention  from  poor  Caesar's  wounds  and  Antony's  bereave- 
ment. Let  me  try  then  to  think  of  something  else. — The 
quiet  picture  you  paint  of  your  schoolroom  and  mates  is 
indeed  refreshing  to  one  in  the  midst  of  the  din  of  real  life.  I 
cannot  but  think  of  the  days  that  I  used  to  pass  at  school 
myself.  How  I  then  yearned  to  be  a  man,  to  get  out  into  the 
world  and  away  from  all  such  petty  restraints  as  rules  of  the 
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school  and  the  like.  I  know  in  what  awe  I  regarded  the  world, 
and  to  break  away  and  try  my  hand  for  once  at  paddling  my 
own  canoe  on  life's  ocean  was  my  morning  and  evening  secret 
wish.  It  came  at  last.  I  have  long  since  identified  myself 
with  that  "world"  and  truly  I  have  found  that  "Life  is  real; 
life  is  earnest."  The  waters  of  life's  ocean  are  restless  tempests 
and  as  certain  as  sunshine,  and  the  only  haven  known  to  the 
mariners  is,  save  the  mirages  of  a  wearied  vision,  that  haven  of 
rest  or  unrest  by  the  waters  of  the  Styx.  After  all  I  like  the 
world.  I  like  life  because  it  is  real  and  it  is  earnest,  and  yet 
it  is  not  like  the  world  of  my  early  dreams. 

But  I  must  stop.    Let  me  kiss  you,  Susie,  a  good  night. 

You  are  mine  and  I  am  yours.  A. 


Gold  Hill, 
July  9,  1865. 
My  dear  Susie  wife: — 

No  Madam  Ancient  tells  me  that  it  is  wrong  to  write  to  my 
own  Susie  on  a  Sabbath  eve,  and  I  am  conscious  of  no  guilt  and 
know  no  sin  in  doing  so  pleasurable  an  act  even  on  this  holy 
day.  And  so,  since  I  know  no  reason  why  I  should  not,  I 
think  I  will  just  scribble  a  while,  and  see  if  I  cannot  lose  this 
feeling  which  is  somewhat  akin  to  loneliness. 

Speaking  of  the  number  of  letters  you  have  sent  me,  when 
I  look  at  the  great  pile  of  them  I  sometimes  think  that  the 
writer  of  them  all  must  have  an  enduring  affection  for  her  pen 
and  a  deal  of  patience  with  the  subject  which  centralizes  her 
thoughts.  I  wonder  how,  without  tiring,  you  could  have 
written  so  much  in  two  short  years. 

I  told  you  in  my  last  that  I  would  sometime  tell  you  of  my 
ideal  of  a  sheet  of  water,  Lake  Tahoe.  The  lake  is  some 
distance  to  the  west  of  us  and  many  feet  above  us  in  the  little 
basin  between  the  east  and  west  summits  of  the  Sierras.  We 
left  here  at  three  p.  m.  in  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  stage  and  were 
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set  down  at  the  Glen  Brook  House  at  seven  p.m.  It  was  a  glori- 
ous ride.  I  know  you  would  enjoy  a  ride  such  as  ours  was  in 
those  mountains,  drawn  by  six  splendid  running  horses  which 
were  changed  every  hour,  in  a  coach  which  is  the  perfection 
of  strength  and  ease.  We  went  whirling  along  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  miles  an  hour,  around  sharp  curves,  along  the  edge  of 
bottomless  precipices — a  road  which  is  made  the  entire 
distance  by  digging  into  the  sides  of  steep  mountains.  Over 
us  were  monster  trees  and  threatening  boulders,  and  below 
sights  which  to  one  not  used  to  such  would  bring  a  little  pallor 
to  the  face  and  a  cold  shudder  through  the  nerves.  There  is 
no  such  place  in  the  world  where  such  staging  is  dreamed  of. 
When  I  leave  this  country  I  shall,  more  than  any  one  thing 
besides,  leave  with  regret  these  romantic  views  and  remember 
with  life-long  pleasure  our  innumerable  lines  of  coaches  and 
the  exciting  rides  I  have  so  often  taken  upon  them.  I  shall, 
away  down  East  towards  the  rising  sun,  among  the  method- 
ical people  of  Puritan  descent,  think  of  my  old  acquaintance, 
"Boldy  Green,"  the  furious  and  unequalled  coachman  of  these 
mountains,  with  sorrow  that  I  may  never  again  sit  on  the  box 
by  his  side  on  the  red,  black  and  gold  colored  coach  which 
carries  the  U.  S.  mail,  and  listen  to  his  merry  whistle,  to  the 
panting  horses  and  his  good  hearty  laugh  as  he  tells  of  perilous 
adventures  with  robbers,  with  storms  of  rain  and  snow,  with 
avalanches  and  darkness  in  these  ancient  mountains.  Boldy 
Green,  my  boy,  wherever  I  go  I  will  remember  your  merry, 
round  face  and  your  magic  handling  of  whip,  brake  and  reins, 
and  your  tales,  too,  of  encounters  too  wonderful  for  picture. 
I  will  recall  you  and  the  many  rides  by  day  and  by  night  in 
this  weird  land  often  as  I  sit  watching,  in  the  flat  land  of  my 
fathers,  the  setting  sun  and  the  moon  as  it  dips  towards  the 
Sierras  glistening  all  the  year  round  with  icicles  and  snow. 

But  I  have  been  wandering  a  great  way  from  the  lake.  I 
found  at  the  Brook  House  a  number  of  friends,  and  after 
passing  a  pleasant  evening  with  dancing  and  whist  we  all 
agreed  to  charter  a  steamer  the  next  day  and  explore  the 
nooks  and  corners  of  this  pretty  lost  lake,  so  high  up  in  the 
clouds.    So  we  started  in  the  morning  about  ten  o'clock  on 
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our  explorations.  The  lake  was  still  and  we  could  see  the 
bottom  and  the  shells  and  pebbles  where  the  water  is  over 
two  hundred  feet  deep.  The  lake  is  very  deep  in  some  places 
— never  yet  been  fathomed,  and  where  it  is  so  deep,  it  is  more 
intensely  blue  than  the  sky  above  it.  The  mountains  all 
around  the  lake  seem  to  rise  right  out  of  the  water  in  every 
direction,  one  range  after  another  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
and  all  the  fantastic  shapes  which  are  known  to  nature  or  are 
possible  for  the  mind  to  imagine  are  exhibited  there.  A 
circle  of  snow  surrounds  the  water  like  a  silver  girdle.  All 
day  we  were  in  ecstacies.  And  to  finish,  as  a  fitting  climax 
to  all  we  saw  and  tried  to  appreciate,  just  as  we  were  crossing 
the  lake  on  our  return  a  thunder  shower  broke  upon  the 
mountains  and  covered  the  lake.  A  furious  gale  lashed  the 
waters  and  the  lightning  blinded  us.    It  was  grand ! 

But  I  think  I  have  told  you  enough.  I  could  not  expect 
to  convey  to  you  a  full  idea  of  what  Lake  Tahoe  is  or  the 
country  round  about.  In  fact,  I  hardly  think  from  all  I  have 
ever  written  or  said  you  can  form  any  correct  idea  of  what 
even  Nevada  is,  what  a  weird  land  this  is  to  live  in,  how  one 
can  see  nothing  here  inviting,  and  yet  how  hard  it  is  to  break 
away  from  an  incomprehensible  enchantment  which  keeps 
him  and  forever  haunts  him  after  having  gone  from  its  pres- 
ence. In  a  little  while  I  am  going  for  a  stay  of  some  two  weeks 
at  the  lake  and  I  will  tell  you  more  as  I  write  from  that  spot. 
To-morrow  I  shall  leave  by  stage  for  a  place  near  the  summit 
of  the  Sierras,  about  a  hundred  miles  from  here  to  the  northeast. 
I  am  going  to  examine  some  mines  for  parties  in  Boston.  On 
my  report  will  probably  depend  their  conclusion  to  invest 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  or  not. 

I  cannot  say  I  have  been  to  church  to-day,  Susie,  but  I 
presume  you  have.  I  did  not  go  because  I  was  lame.  Yes- 
terday some  men  were  changing  the  position  of  a  large  safe 
in  my  office  when  one  of  the  bars  with  which  they  were  moving 
it  broke  and  struck  me  upon  the  ankle.  For  an  instant  I 
thought  my  foot  was  gone  for  good  and  forever;  that  I  should 
never  have  any  use  for  those  slippers  you  sent  me.  But  I 
wasn't  so  badly  hurt  after  all,  a  trifling  pain  added  to  a  little 
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limping  which  has  kept  me  from  church.  I  wonder  just  now 
what,  if  you  are  awake,  you  are  doing.  I  picture  you  in  the 
sharp  roof  cottage  over  opposite  the  burying  ground  of 
Champlain's  first  settlers,  all  the  dear  people  of  the  house 
singing  some  evening  song.  How  I  wish  I  were  one  of  the 
listeners  in  that  cottage  home! 

My  heart,  Susie,  and  my  love  is  nothing  changed  in  these 
two  years.  God  bless  you,  my  wife  and  little  friend  of  olden 
times.    Let  me  kiss  you  good  night,  Susie.  A. 


Gold  Htll,  July  15, 1865. 

Saturday  Evening. 
My  dear  Susie  wife: — 

What  if  I  should  repeat  to  you  the  old  story  that  I  feel  just 
like  talking  a  few  moments  with  you  before  I  betake  myself 
to  my  couch  for  sleep.  It  is  pretty  late,  but  I  am  not  in  the 
least  sleepy,  so  by  your  leave,  while  I  regale  myself  with  this 
cigar — the  genuine  growth  of  Cuban  soil — I  will  let  my 
thoughts  loose  to  wander,  and  my  pen  shall  follow  for  awhile. 
But  where  do  you  suppose  my  thoughts  will  go  when  I  take 
off  all  checks  and  turn  them  loose?  You  can  as  easily  answer 
that  as  I  can.  You  certainly  must  have  observed  many  times 
these  arrant  children  when  unrestrained  gather  about  you  as 
naturally  as  bees  about  flowers.  Yes,  right  about  you, 
Susie,  thronging  and  crowding  one  another,  questioning  and 
wondering,  come  these  children  of  the  heart  and  brain.  I 
wish  you  could  see  them  and  bid  them  welcome  instead  of 
showing  no  signs  of  recognition;  but  with  eyes  closed  and 
tongue  speechless  you  calmly  sleep  as  these  jostling  wanderers 
do  you  homage. 

I  returned  this  morning  about  four  o'clock  from  my 
expedition  in  the  mountains.  I  was  riding  all  night  in  the 
stage  and  I  slept  until  nearly  noon.  If  I  were  to  tell  you  all 
I  saw  and  experienced  in  that  journey  which  is  of  interest  to 
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me  I  should  require  a  full  day  of  your  time  to  listen.  I  wish 
you  for  the  week  past  could  have  been  a  man  and  have  been 
my  companion,  for  only  a  man  could  have  followed  us.  Since 
I  have  been  away  I  have  walked  upon  many  miles  of  snow, 
snow  which  has  been  gathering  for  hundreds  of  years;  over 
mountains  which  few  mortals  ever  placed  foot  upon;  in  an 
atmosphere  rare  and  cold  as  a  Champlain  winter;  in  view  of 
scenery  which  surpasses  in  sublimity  and  grandeur  anything 
I  have  ever  seen.  As  I  stood  for  the  first  time  upon  those 
fields  of  snow,  the  sun  burning  one  side  of  my  face  and  the 
chill  air  freezing  the  other,  as  I  looked  down  upon  the  peaks 
of  ten  thousand  mountains  below  me,  resembling  the  upright 
lances  of  an  endless  army  of  gods,  the  hundreds  of  little  lakes 
formed  in  little  basins  of  a  half  mile  and  less  in  width  from 
the  melting  snow,  the  beautiful  cascades  leaping  from  rock  to 
rock,  sometimes  a  distance  of  hundreds  of  feet,  until  they  are 
lost  in  spray,  the  gurgling  and  roaring  of  larger  falls  of  moun- 
tain water  as  they  go  down  into  bottomless  gorges  and  are 
hidden  to  the  sight,  and  for  miles  to  the  north,  to  the  south, 
to  the  west,  and  to  the  east,  the  grand  old  Sierras,  the  father 
of  mountains,  and  its  nameless  progeny  of  infant  children, 
rising  one  above  another  like  the  steps  of  ladders  which 
mount  up  to  the  very  heavens  above  the  lofty  clouds  and 
mists  into  eternal  sunlight, — as  I  stood  there  and  tried  to 
comprehend  it  all,  Susie,  I  became  dizzy  and  fell  upon  the 
snow  powerless  as  a  child.  I  never  knew  before  what  sub- 
limity was. 

I  was  up  on  the  top  of  Fremont  Peak,  where  he  planted  a 
flag  when  he  made  his  survey  of  the  Sierra  passes.  We  slept 
two  nights  out  under  the  trees  upon  beds  of  pines  made  for  us 
by  the  servant  who  took  care  of  our  horses.  There  were  snow- 
banks all  about  us  and  it  required  all  our  blankets  and  a  fire 
besides  to  keep  us  from  freezing.  While  on  this  high  peak  we 
had  an  interesting  visit  from  a  monster  bald  eagle.  He 
hovered  over  us  all  day  long.  I  expect  he  took  the  measure 
of  each  of  us  as  he  seemed  all  day  deliberating  which  one  of 
us  he  would  feed  to  his  nestlings.  We  found  on  one  of  these 
peaks  the  skull  of  a  grizzly  bear  and  the  horns  of  a  deer.    Both 
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were  ancient  relics.  Seemingly  the  snows  of  a  century  had 
melted  over  them,  for  the  snow  and  sun  had  made  them 
white.  One  of  the  party  took  the  skull  and  I  took  the  deer's 
horns  and  now  they  hang  in  my  room,  a  pleasant  reminder  of 
a  rich  visit  among  the  wild  crags  away  up  in  the  clouds,  in 
the  middle  of  July,  A.  D.  1865. 

Yesterday  afternoon  we  rode  our  horses  some  fifty  miles 
and  at  night  arrived  at  a  station  on  the  Donner  Lake  route  in 
time  for  the  California  stage  from  Sacramento.  The  coach 
was  loaded  down,  but  we  managed  to  find  a  place  up  on  top. 
There  were  ten  full-grown  persons  inside  the  coach  and 
thirteen  on  top,  besides  the  baggage,  but  eight  horses  were 
sufficient  to  whirl  that  coach  quite  as  fast  as  I  ever  care  to 
ride  in  the  night  time  around  so  many  short  curves  and  on  the 
brink  of  a  continuous  precipice.  We  were  carried  seventy 
miles  in  a  little  more  than  six  hours.  I  never  care  to  ride 
again  over  that  road  in  a  top-heavy  coach  at  a  fearful  rate  in 
the  night  time.  The  lamps  lit  up  the  trees  as  we  were  whirled 
by  them,  giving  us  a  view  of  overhanging  rocks  and  boulders 
on  one  side  and  precipices  on  the  other.  I  profess  to  be  afraid 
of  nothing,  but  more  than  once  I  found  myself  holding  my 
breath  and  clinging  to  the  railing  of  the  coach  with  the  grasp 
of  a  drowning  man. 

Give  my  love  to  all  in  the  sharp  roof  cottage  and  forgive 
this  very  long  letter.  A. 


My  dear  Susie  wife: 


Gold  Hill,  October  7, 1865. 
Saturday  Evening. 


It  is  two  weeks  to-night  since  I  last  wrote  to  you.  My 
excuse  for  not  writing  is  that  I  have  not  been  very  well.  The 
last  letter  I  received  from  you  brought  me  a  truthful  picture 
of  the  Susie  who  is  my  best  of  friends.  I  love  your  letters 
next  to  loving  you. 

I  wish  I  had  been  near  enough  to  have  seen  you  sitting  on 
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that  rock,  enveloped  in  that  old  style  Shaker  bonnet,  writing 
to  your  far-away  lover.  What  a  pity  I  cannot  enjoy  those 
sunny  days  with  you  in  those  pleasant  rural  places!  There 
is  one  consolation,  though,  in  knowing  that  it  will  not  be  a 
great  while  before  my  exile  will  be  over.  I  have  told  you 
before  that  I  am  about  to  leave  this  arid  waste  and  mountain 
scenes  and  come  down  to  the  level  of  my  eastern  friends.  I 
mean  to  descend  some  six  or  seven  thousand  feet  from  this 
pure,  dry  atmosphere, and  seek  in  some  lower,  damper  stratum 
a  place  farther  from  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  where  the 
air  is  more  dense  and  the  motions  of  men  are  more  lethargic, 
— a  place  to  live  in. 

I  mean  to  leave  here  as  early  as  March  next.  I  must  say, 
too,  that  I  am  very  anxious  for  the  day  of  my  departure  to 
roll  around.  I  shall  part,  though,  with  all  these  barren  hills 
and  these  white-headed  mountains,  which  have  seemed  to  me 
for  years  past  like  grey-haired,  never-changing  friends,  with 
no  little  regret.  Day  after  day  I  have  looked  upon  them, 
seen  them  in  sunlight  and  by  moonlight,  have  watched  their 
lengthening  shadows  at  nightfall  crossing  hundreds  of  miles  of 
earth  and  measuring  their  notched  peaks  faithfully  on  the 
clouds  to  the  east;  seen  them  tipped  with  the  white  and 
yellow  glow  of  two  thousand  setting  suns;  have  scaled  their 
steep  sides  high  up  above  the  clouds,  and  walked  in  midsummer 
over  frozen  fields  of  never-melting  snow.  About  all  this  there 
is  a  fascination  which  one  cannot  explain;  a  voice  speaks  to 
one  which  the  soul  alone  can  understand.  It  is  the  voice  of 
Nature  thrilling  the  senses  of  us  poor  mortals. 

I  shall  leave  the  hills  and  these  mountains  with  no  little 
regret,  and  shall  dream  of  them  often,  Susie,  wherever  I  go. 
I  am  afraid,  though  I  should  live  for  a  hundred  years  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  my  last  wish  will  be  for  one  more  sight  of  the 
mountain  scenes  among  the  Sierras.  My  regrets,  though, 
will  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  joy  of  meeting  you  again 
and  walking  by  your  side  down  the  "long  path." 

But  I  must  say  good  night.    God  bless  you,  my  own  wife. 

A. 
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Warm  Springs,  November  13, 1865. 
My  dear  Susie  wife: — 

Here  I  am,  as  happy  an  invalid  as  ever  you  saw.  I  have 
been  really  sick,  confined  to  my  bed .  It  is  the  most  wearisome 
way  of  passing  time  I  ever  tried.  Last  Friday  morning  a 
pretty  pair  of  bays  drew  up  a  carriage  to  my  door,  and  took 
me  off  for  an  excursion  through  the  valleys.  So  here  I  am 
to-night  with  my  servant,  my  horse,  and  my  carriage. 

But  I  forgot  to  tell  you  what  happened  to  be  the  matter 
with  me.  A  mountain  fever  which  has  been  threatening  me 
for  some  time  was  the  cause  of  my  being  in  bed  for  so  long, 
and  of  my  being  so  weak  now.  I  wish  you  might  drop  in. 
I  know  that  would  cure  me.  One  thing  being  sick  has  done 
for  me, — it  has  broken  up  my  habit  of  smoking.  I  have 
stopped  it  altogether.  I  used  to  burn  up  a  dozen  cigars  a  day, 
and  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty,  and  of  course  it  made  me 
very  nervous. 

I  am  not  strong  enough  to  write  any  more,  so  good  night. 

A. 


Gold  Hill,  December  7, 1865. 
My  dear  little  friend  Mary: — 

Your  very  short  and  funny  letter  came  yesterday.  I  have 
laughed  very  much  over  its  oddity — am  laughing  now.  No 
one  looked  over  your  shoulder  I  am  sure  when  you  wrote  it. 

Thank  you  for  saying  that  you  are  glad  I  am  coming  home. 
So  am  I  glad,  for  I  want  to  see  Mary  again,  and  particularly 
Mary's  two  new  cats,  Toby  and  Daisy.  Haven't  you  any  doll 
babies  now?  How  shall  I  amuse  myself  if  you  have  no  doll 
babies?  What  has  become  of  that  pretty  one  you  used  to 
have  with  a  pretty  black  speckled  face?  Did  you  tell  me  she 
was  dead  and  buried? 

You  ask  me  if  I  ever  see  any  babies !  Yes,  I  see  them  very 
often,  but  I  don't  see  as  many  as  I  hear.  I  think  there  are 
about  four  babies  in  every  house  here.    It  is  wonderful!  and 
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then  each  baby  has  a  dozen  mouths,  I  should  think,  and  I 
believe  they  never  sleep  and  never  stop  squalling.  Why, 
just  across  from  my  window  is  a  house  where  there  are  babies 
— more  than  Mrs.  Crook  has  got,  I  should  think.  I  should 
think  there  were  eight  healthy  ones.  Anyway  there  are 
eight  mouths,  and  sometimes  when  I  go  to  bed  tired  those 
eight  mouths  all  open  at  once.  Oh,  it  is  very  nice!  I  love 
those  eight  babies!  I  wish  they  were  all  mine!  What  would 
I  do  with  them?  I  think  I  would  send  them  away  to  the 
Cannibal  Islands,  or  off  to  the  Hindoo  country  where  there 
are  so  many  unhappy  mothers  who  haven't  any  babies 
because  they  fed  them  to  the  alligators. 

Well,  I  was  going  to  tell  you  a  little  incident  and  almost 
forgot  it.  A  short  time  ago  I  was  sick  and  couldn't  stand  a 
bit  of  noise,  and  I  think  those  babies  must  have  known  I  was 
sick  because  they  never  stopped  crying.  At  last  I  wrote  a 
note  and  sent  it  over:  "Dear  Madam:  the  compliments  of  a 
sick  man  to  you  and  your  babies.  Won't  you  be  kind  enough 
to  shut  your  squalling  dears  up  in  a  cellar  or  else  put  muzzles 
on  them,  or,  if  you  don't  object,  give  each  a  dose  of  the 
accompanying  medicine?  it  is  warranted  to  stop  their  crying 
and  bring  comfort  to  your  neighbors."  I  told  the  black  boy 
to  get  poison  for  eight  and  present  to  her  with  the  note.  Now 
I  ask  you  if  that  wasn't  a  fair  proposition.  You  see  I  gave 
the  choice  of  three  things,  and  how  do  you  think  she  responded? 
She  boiled  over  with  rage,  and  she  wouldn't  do  either.  She 
declared  her  little  dears  should  cry,  and  any  fellow,  be  he  sick 
or  well,  who  didn't  like  to  hear  them  couldn't  be  a  man. 

This  you  see  is  Thanksgiving  day.  I  have  not  been  out 
to  dine  to-day  because  I  have  not  felt  well  enough,  but  I 
invited  two  people  in  to  dine  with  me  and  I  think  I  gave  them 
a  good  dinner.  But  I  must  say  good  night  to  you,  Mary. 
May  you  improve  in  spelling,  reading  and  writing,  and  may 
you  never  grow  taller,  and  never  wear  long  dresses,  and  when 
you  are  old  enough  I  promise  you  the  most  extensive  head 
ornament,  called  waterfalls. 

You  may  kiss  Susie  for  me,  if  you  please. 

Good-bye,  my  little  friend  Mary.  A. 
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State  of  Nevada,  Senate  Chamber. 
Carson  City,  January  13, 1866. 

My  dear  Susie  wife: — 

The  year  1865  is  numbered  among  its  fellows  which  are 
spoken  of  as  the  Past.  I  bade  it  a  happy  farewell  with  no 
regret.  Shall  refer  to  it  in  reflection  probably  often,  half  in 
pleasure  and  half  in  pain. 

I  am  glad  it  has  gone.  It  is  one  of  my  Washoe  years,  and 
probably  the  last.  It  is  the  last  of  that  series  which  I  count 
my  exile.  This  new  year  comes  none  too  early.  It  dawns 
upon  me  in  the  far  West,  but  I  trust  it  will  set  upon  me  in  the 
far  East.  Whereabouts  in  that  old  country  I  shall  be  found 
is  still  a  mystery  to  me. 

I  left  the  East  with  little  regret,  and  that  little  regret  I 
find  has  not  grown  into  a  very  intense  yearning  to  come  back 
to  live  and  rust  and  finally  die  without  a  record  or  any  place 
left  vacant  by  my  going.  But  what  of  that!  The  world  will 
improve  all  the  same,  and  I  will  probably  pass  through  it  just 
as  happily. 

So  it  is  settled,  you  see,  that  I  leave  this  country  with  little 
or  no  expectation  of  ever  returning.  Last  evening  I  called 
upon  a  friend,  met  Ex-Governor  Johnson  of  California,  and 
three  married  ladies.  We  played  "lotto,"  "muggins"  and 
whist  until  very  late.  Of  course  wine  was  served  and  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  interesting  talk. 

You  cannot  imagine  how  anxious  I  am  to  see  you.  Love 
to  my  own  wife  Susie. 

A. 
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State  of  Nevada,  Senate  Chamber. 
Carson  City,  January  27, 1866. 

My  little  friend  Susie: — 

I  came  upon  a  letter  from  you  yesterday.  That  letter 
was  long  and  pleasing  and  full  of  Christmas  thoughts  and 
news.    I  am  pleased  with  your  carol. 

This  Senate  is  just  now  in  session  and  I  am  at  my  desk. 
As  usual  some  fellow  is  talking  in  a  windy  way  upon  the  bill  to 
prevent  the  carrying  concealed  weapons.  I  am  opposed  to  it 
and  have  stated  my  reasons  why. 

I  am  glad  you  take  so  much  interest  in  the  church.  In 
looking  back  I  find  the  best  of  my  friends  and  the  pleasantest 
of  my  acquaintances  are  the  very  ones  who  were  actuated  by 
a  similar  enthusiasm  for  their  church.  As  for  myself,  admit- 
ting the  good  and  wholesome  influence  the  church  has  over 
its  children,  I  cannot  say  I  have  ever  shown  much  of  a  church 
disposition.  I  believe  there  is  one  God  and  that  there  is  life 
for  us  in  some  condition  hereafter,  but  when  I  go  further  ten 
thousand  questions  arise,  and  I  find  I  am  not  competent  to 
answer  one.  I  believe  that  to  do  right  is  natural,  that  our 
standard  is  inborn,  and  we  call  it  conscience.  All  human 
efforts  and  laws,  all  the  teachings  of  the  church  which  follow 
the  line  of  right,  are  conducive  to  present  happiness,  but  by 
the  light  of  reason  I  cannot  get  any  further.  Susie,  you  can 
lead  me  through  the  misty  labyrinth  some  day. 

I  try  to  realize  that  I  shall  soon  be  on  my  way  East,  that 
I  shall  soon  see  you  all  at  the  cottage  on  Grave  Yard  Street. 
The  exact  day  of  my  going  I  have  not  thought  of,  but  I  shall 
certainly  be  within  view  of  that  tin  steeple  as  soon  as  April 
first.  I  must  stop  my  writing,  though,  and  attend  to  the 
business  before  the  Senate.  Goodbye  and  remember  me  to 
all  kindly.  I  received  a  copy  of  the  Champlain  Journal,  it  is 
a  brilliant  paper,  is  it  not?  I  will  write  you  soon  again  and 
will  seek  a  better  place  for  doing  so.  Law  and  love  do  not 
fraternize  very  well.  Expecting  to  see  you  soon,  I  am  as  ever, 
Your  warmest  friend, 

S.A.K. 
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State  of  Nevada,  Senate  Chamber. 
Carson  City,  February  1, 1866. 

My  dear  Susie: — 

I  think  I  will  pass  this  evening  in  my  own  room  and  if  I 
have  no  callers  will  do  some  long  promised  letter  writing.  But 
first  I  will  just  send  you  a  note  in  answer  to  one  of  yours 
which  you  wrote  on  January  1.  Truly  you  begin  the  New 
Year  well.  You  speak  of  that  pleasant  ancient  custom  of 
making  New  Year  calls  as  being  revived  in  Champlain.  I  do 
not  remember  that  so  long  as  it  was  my  fortune  to  live  in 
Champlain  that  custom  ever  prevailed.  I  have  passed  the 
last  six  New  Years  on  this  coast  and  do  not  remember  one 
wherein  calls  were  not  the  special  order. 

You  speak  of  reflecting  upon  the  past.  I  like  better  to 
wonder  what  the  future  will  develop.  I  would  give  a  small 
sum  to  be  able  to  look  down  along  this  year  and  see  clearly 
the  path  I  must  tread  and  all  its  surroundings.  Pity  that 
one's  sight  is  so  short,  and  that  we  must  walk  backward  into 
the  future,  seeing  only  the  past  and  the  immediate  present. 
About  many  things  I  am  anxious.  I  do  not  doubt  but  many 
grave  questions  will  come  up  to  be  answered  which  must  for 
good  or  for  ill  affect  a  long  series  of  years  to  follow.  I  wonder 
withal  if  I  shall  ever  see  this  country  again.  I  dare  not  tell 
my  friends  the  truth,  that  I  do  not  design  to  come  back  next 
summer.  Some  of  them  are  counting  so  much  upon  my  assist- 
ance to  secure  some  high  official  position  that  I  cannot  bear 
to  undeceive  them .  So  far  I  have  enjoyed  this  year  very  much . 
I  never  before  passed  time  so  pleasantly.  Every  evening  has 
had  some  especial  appointment  and  has  gone  so  swiftly  that 
it  hardly  seems  as  though  we  had  any  evenings  at  all.  But 
I  am  not  going  out  any  more.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  poorly 
prepared  to  show  myself  altogether  like  a  Champlainer  when 
I  come  back  to  my  native  town.  So  farewell  to  gaiety, 
laughter  and  merriment,  farewell  to  you,  my  gay  and  witty 
friends.  I'll  have  no  more  of  your  musical  company.  I 
am  going  to  a  land  of  Puritan  ways  and  must  smooth 
my  face  for  a  proper  mask  of  seriousness.    My  associates 
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shall  hereafter  be  the  grey-haired  and  the  heads  of  our 
churches. 

But,  my  dear,  I  must  bid  you  goodbye  for  a  few  days. 

A. 


Metropolitan,  New  York  City, 
Saturday  Evening,  April  21, 1866. 

My  own  dear  Susie  wife: — 

This  half  sends  salutations  to  my  other  and  better  half  in 
the  village  of  Champlain.  I  am  with  you  with  a  full  heart. 
Some  months  ago,  away  off  in  the  wilds  of  Washoe,  I  said, 
"That  is  my  last  letter  to  Susie,"  and  I  did  bid  a  last  farewell 
to  my  lover's  pen  and  a  lover's  absent  fantasies;  but  that  was 
in  Washoe  where  Hope  takes  root  even  where  there  is  no  soil; 
where  Expectation  is  a  rampant  weed  indigenous  and  over- 
shadowing, though  so  often  clipped  and  pruned  by  low-born 
realization.  There  in  Washoe  I  said  it  and  now  I  unsay  it.  I 
have  found  again  my  lover's  pen  and  have  called  back  my 
lover's  fantasies,  but  the  fantasies  won't  come. 

I  am  lonely.  Don't  laugh,  I  know  I  have  been  away  from 
you  but  a  day  or  two,  still  I  am  lonely.  In  the  midst  of  this 
din  and  noise  I  am  lonely.  My  feet  upon  the  low  window-sill, 
looking  across  a  little  court  down  into  Niblo's  all  brilliant  and 
crowded,  hearing  and  seeing  the  actors  and  actresses  as  they 
take  their  brief  turn  upon  the  boards,  and  their  little  mead 
of  applause  deafened  by  the  orchestra, — still  in  spite  of  it  I  am 
lonely.  Lonely,  and  no  good  cause  for  it.  Conscious  of  a 
vacancy  in  these  surroundings  which  can't  be  easily  filled, 
which  won't  be  filled ,  I  very  well  know,  for  months  to  come.  I 
recognize  this  sombre  fellow,  though,  who  fills  the  vacant 
place  and  whose  surname  is  Loneliness,  as  an  old  friend  and 
hasten  to  make  peace  with  him  as  only  I  can,  by  writing  to  you. 

I  saw  you,  Susie,  standing  in  front  of  your  door  as  I  rode 
away  in  the  low  backed  car.  I  ran  my  hands  through  my 
pockets  to  let  you  know  that  I  saw  you,  but  no  handkerchief 
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could  I  find,  not  one,  my  dear,  soiled  or  unsoiled.  I  suspect 
you  put  them  all  in  my  trunk  and  had  them  locked  up  lest  I 
should  lose  one.  So  all  I  could  do  was  to  send  to  you  upon  the 
winds  a  fervent  "God  bless  you,"  and  that  I  did  with  all  my 
heart.  At  St.  Albans  I  found  a  sleeping-car.  So  revolving 
in  my  mind  all  the  pleasures  of  the  weeks  I  spent  with  you  and 
trying  very  hard  to  look  down  the  future  and  get  a  clear  view 
of  the  path  the  fates  have  marked  out  for  you  and  me,  the 
night  wore  away  with  jerks  and  jars  and  surging  and  rumbling 
and  thinking  and  wondering  and  dreaming.  That  lunch  was 
a  happy  effort  of  yours,  but  I  forgot  it  until  I  opened  my 
traveling  bag  here  in  my  room.  Then  all  at  once  it  occurred 
to  me  how  good  you  were  to  think  of  my  possible  wants  and 
so  oddly  provide  against  the  ravages  of  starvation.  I  shall 
need  you,  Sue,  when  I  go  off  fishing  upon  the  river  or  the  lakes. 
You  shall  be  promoted  to  Commissary  General  and  we  shall 
have  camp  fires  built  every  few  yards  along  the  shores  and 
never  lose  an  opportunity  to  refresh.  Let  me  tell  you,  how- 
ever, I  have  eaten  the  cake  and  the  sugar,  but  the  sandwiches 
I  have  still  on  hand.  If  I  keep  them  and  return  them  to  you 
I  am  afraid  they  will  be  a  little  hard,  but  you  can  get  mother's 
recipe  and  boil  them. 

I  am  very  pleasantly  situated  here  in  this  excellent  hotel. 
I  owe  my  good  fortune  in  securing  a  pleasant  room  to  my 
acquaintance  with  the  Leland  boys  at  San  Francisco.  Last 
night  I  went  to  the  Academy  of  Music,  but  the  opera  was  not 
of  the  best.  To-day  at  noon  the  California  steamer  left  for 
Aspinwall.  I  strolled  down  to  see  it.  It  seemed  quite  natural 
I  should  go  aboard  her.  I  did  not,  but  for  once  saw  her  go 
away  and  leave  me  behind.  All  the  old  feelings  of  three  and 
six  years  ago  came  back  to  me,  and  it  was  with  no  little 
exertion  that  I  persuaded  myself  that  I  was  not  really  booked 
for  the  voyage.  The  steamer  with  its  black  sides,  round  port- 
holes and  dismal  upper  cabins,  the  ropes  and  the  masts,  and 
huge  steam  and  smoke  pipes, all  seemed  to  say  tome,  "Come, 
I  want  you,  you  are  one  of  my  victims."  But  I  didn't  go,  I 
stayed  upon  the  pier,  feeling  very  much  as  one  must  feel 
looking  into  the  bright  eyes  of  a  basilisk  that  is  charming  its 
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victim.  I  heard  the  first  bell,  second  bell  and  third  bell,  the 
cry  of  "All  ashore!"  the  loosening  of  all  the  cables,  the  creaking 
of  the  pier,  the  splashing  of  the  wheels  and  saw  the  great 
basilisk  moving,  gliding  with  its  black  sides  out  upon  the 
water;  saw  a  cloud  of  handkerchiefs  on  shipboard  and  on 
shore,  just  as  it  used  to  be.  The  ship  had  gone  and  I  was  left 
behind,  left  with  a  feeling  more  akin  to  horror  at  sight  of  that 
monster,  mingled  with  a  feeling  of  great  relief  because  it  had 
gone  and  left  me.  I  looked  around  and  saw  this  one  and  that 
one  weeping,  old  and  young,  as  from  some  common  bereave- 
ment— all  because  that  black-sided  sea  serpent  had  swallowed 
up  some  one  that  was  loved.  So  it  is  always.  I  hate  those 
black-sided  ships. 

After  lunch  I  was  out  shopping  for  a  sister  of  mine  about 
nineteen  years  old;  found  gloves  at  Stewart's;  couldn't 
make  out  the  number,  so  took  numbers  6  and  7.  Parasol, 
found  somewhere  else;  traveling  bags  at  another  place;  ribbons 
couldn't  find,  so  I  send  you  a  sample  of  what  there  is  in  the 
market;  paper  I  ordered.  The  sleeve  buttons  and  pin  came 
from  Tiffany's.  The  stone  is  topaz  and  I  hope  will  please 
you.  The  hats  have  given  me  the  most  trouble.  I  have 
done  nothing  since  I  arrived  but  look  at  the  various  styles  of 
head-covering  which  ladies  wear,  and  if  you  love  me,  Susie, 
never  impose  upon  me  such  a  task  again  as  getting  you  a  hat. 
I  could  do  better  if  you  were  here  to  try  on,  but  to  guess 
what  would  become  you  is  too  much.  Well,  at  the  opera,  at 
Stewart's,  on  the  street,  and  in  every  millinery  establishment 
in  town  hats  have  been  my  constant  inquiry.  I  have  seen 
here  every  conceivable  style  except  that  one  you  play  the 
organ  in.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  fun  and  a  deal  of  bother 
with  this  hat  question.  Looking  in  at  the  windows,  I  have 
been  seized  with  laughter  until  I  have  been  afraid  the  police 
would  take  me  for  a  lunatic.  Finally,  in  a  fit  of  despair  I 
bought  two  for  myself. 

But  I  didn't  mean  to  write  so  long  a  letter. 

I  am  ever,  A. 
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Louisville  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

3  May,  Thursday  A.  M. 

My  own  dear  Wife: — 

Here  I  am  at  last,  in  Louisville,  the  place  where  your 
friends,  the  Jenkinses,  live  and  the  destination  of  Auntie  Coit's 
budget  of  relics,  but  interesting  to  me  because  I  hoped  to 
receive  here  some  word  from  you.  Nor  was  I  disappointed. 
I  left  my  stateroom  this  morning  at  about  six  o'clock.  The 
boat  didn't  blow  up  and  arrived  about  midnight.  Was  set 
down  at  this  hotel — said  to  be  the  best  in  the  place — secured 
a  pleasant  room  and  a  breakfast,  and  at  once  sought  the  post 
office,  where  I  found  to  my  great  joy  three  letters  to  the  Hon. 
S.  A.  Kellogg, — two  from  you  and  one  from  B.  Came  back 
to  my  room  and  read  them,  and  most  excellent  food  I  found 
them  for  an  appetite  starved  for  two  whole  weeks.  Susie, 
you  are  the  goodest  girl  alive.  I  must  pass  by  your  letters  for 
a  moment  to  tell  you  a  funny  incident — amusing,  interesting 
and  instructive,  even  to  me,  who  verily  might  be  thought 
blase  with  much  seeing  and  much  going  about.  All  happened 
but  a  few  minutes  ago  and  has  left  me  in  a  peculiar  state  of 
mind.  I  don't  exactly  know  whether  to  laugh  or  to  get 
vexed  over  it,  and  so  I  take  turns  at  both.  Well,  after 
reading  your  letters  and  vowing  you  the  best  of  living  wives, 
I  put  the  Jenkins  letters  into  my  pocket  and  thought  I  would 
go  out  and  get  a  view  of  the  town  and  wake  myself  up,  and, 
perhaps,  if  it  didn't  prove  too  far,  drop  these  epistles,  a  little 
old  to  be  sure,  but  still  fragrant  from  the  Rouses  Point 
marshes  and  the  Utopian  air  of  Champlain,  into  the  dwelling 
of  the  Jenkinses.  I  walked  a  long  way  through  many 
pleasant  streets,  enjoyed  the  morning,  the  singing  of  birds  in 
the  trees  and  the  caroling  of  my  own  thoughts  withal.  On 
my  return,  being  a  little  tired,  I  called  a  hack  and  told  the 
driver  to  set  me  down  at  No.  521  Jefferson  Street.  After  a 
drive  of  a  mile  or  two  I  was  dropped  at  the  door  of  a  not  very 
aristocratic  house  in  a  not  very  aristocratic  part  of  the  town, 
dismissed  the  hack,  concluding  to  walk  back — all  for  my 
health,  you  know.    I  found  a  doorbell  and  rang  it.    The 
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door  opened  after  awhile  and  presented  for  view  a  little 
parlor  and  a  little  white-haired  boy  with  a  big  head  tilting 
forward. 

Dialogue:  "Good  morning,  sir,  does  Mr.  Jenkins  reside 
here?" 

(Little  eyes  in  the  big  head  blink  a  little).  "Yes."  (Door 
opens  wider.) 

"Shall  I  come  in?"  (Door  opens  wider  yet,  but  no  answer. 
I  step  into  the  parlor.) 

"Will  you  please  tell  Mrs.  Jenkins  she  has  a  caller?" 
(Tilting  forehead  tilts  toward  the  door  into  next  room  which 
has  been  all  the  while  much  ajar;  goes  out,  slams  the  door  after 
him — talk  in  next  room;  presently  the  tilting  forehead  crowds 
itself  through  between  the  door  and  the  casing  and  shouts) : 

"What's  your  name? 

"My  name  is  Kellogg — S.  A.,  and  I  have  a  message  from 
Mrs.  Jenkins'  friends  in  New  York.  (This  I  said  pretty  loud, 
not  for  the  boy,  but  for  the  good  folks  in  next  room.)  Slam 
goes  the  door  again,  and  again  there  is  more  talk.  Presently 
the  white  head  appears  again  with: 

"What  do  you  want?"  Do  they  take  me  for  a  dog  thief, 
a  house-breaker,  a  burglar?  and  do  they  keep  this  white-headed 
boy  talking  to  me  to  gain  time  to  hide  away  their  spoons?  It 
took  a  strong  Christian  effort  to  make  a  quiet  reply. 

"I  called  to  see  Mrs.  Jenkins  a  moment  by  request  of  her 
friends,  but  if  she  is  engaged — "  (Slam  goes  the  door  again, 
and  the  tilting  forehead  is  on  the  other  side,  chopping  off  my 
words  right  in  the  middle.  More  talk  on  the  other  side — the 
head  reappears.) 

"She's  too  busy." 

That  is  my  answer  and  looks  final.  I  got  up,  handed  those 
letters  to  the  tilting  forehead,  told  him  to  give  them  to  Mrs. 
Jenkins,  or  some  one  else  in  the  house,  took  my  hat  and 
departed,  my  veins  pretty  well  swollen  with  bad  blood.  A 
block  or  two  off  I  fell  to  laughing  as  I  took  a  view  of  the  scene, 
and  ever  since  I  have  been  boiling  over  with  laughter,  or  else 
with  anger — for  it  looks  like  a  joke,  and  it  looks,  too,  like  an 
insult  to  the  friends  for  whom  I  called.    Well,  I  came  back 
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to  my  room,  gave  the  bellrope  such  a  jerk  that  the  porter 
must  have  thought  it  was  a  firebell,  for  he  came  all  out  of 
breath  to  know  what  was  the  matter.  I  rolled  a  bundle 
towards  him  with  my  foot  and  told  him  to  carry  that  to  No. 
521  Jefferson  Street  and  if  he  couldn't  bring  a  servant  to  the 
door,  nor  any  grown-up  man  or  woman,  to  drop  it  on  the 
doorstep  and  leave  it  there.  He  has  gone  off  with  the  bundle 
and  now  I  believe  I  have  done  all  I  was  requested  to  do,  and 
am  done  with  the  Jenkins  family  altogether.  Tell  Auntie 
Coit  that  I  would  do  with  pleasure  anything  in  the  world  for 
her  again  but  carry  a  "brown  paper  parcel"  to  one  of  the 
family.  Now  don't  lecture  me,  my  dear,  and  say  I  ought  not 
to  be  vexed — that  it  is  a  way  they  have  in  this  country,  etc., 
for  I  shall  retort  by  saying  that  I  am  not  vexed,  I  am  only 
puzzled  to  know  whether  I  was  turned  out-doors  on  your 
account,  on  Auntie  Coit's,  or  on  my  own;  but  let's  quit  the 
subject.  They  have  their  bundle  and  I  have  got  my  incident 
for  laughter,  and  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  even  exchange.  I 
don't  know  as  I  want  anything  more  of  the  Jenkinses  and  it 
is  pretty  clear  they  don't  of  me,  so  the  thing  is  balanced  all 
around  and  we  will  drop  it,  and  I  trust  you  will  say  nothing 
about  it  to  Miss  Coit,  or  to  any  one  else,  whereby  it  may  reach 
this  place.  If  you  are  asked  how  I  found  your  friends,  you 
may  answer  what  you  please.  I  needn't  add  that  I  have  no 
intention  of  calling  again.  The  occasion  would  be  great 
indeed  to  induce  me  to  do  so  foolish  a  thing. 

I  wrote  you  last  night  a  short  note  on  board  of  the  boat, 
and  my  note  before  that  was  written  at  Wheeling,  in  western 
Virginia.  After  writing  that  note  I  took  a  walk  over  the  city 
of  Wheeling,  and  the  only  thing  of  interest  I  saw  there  was 
the  suspension  bridge  across  the  Ohio  River.  I  crossed  that,  of 
course.  It  is  black — everything  is  black  in  that  place,  even 
the  gravestones.  In  the  evening  I  went  to  church  and  found 
that  my  mourning  collar  was  just  the  fashion.  The  people 
all  wear  black  collars  there,  and  dress  in  black;  even  the 
church  is  painted  black  on  the  inside.  It  was  the  Episcopal 
church ,  quite  large ,  with  a  goodly  congregation .  The  '  'priest , ' ' 
though,  was  not  Dr.  Camp.    I  can  hardly  tell  how  I  shall  like 
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this  place  yet.  It  does  not  compare  with  Cincinnati  for 
beauty,  at  least  what  I  have  seen  of  it  does  not.  I  presume 
I  shall  be  off  in  a  day  or  two  for  some  other  locality,  but  direct 
your  letters  to  this  place  until  I  have  found  some  other  place 
that  will  be  nearer;  when  I  go  away,  they  will  be  forwarded. 

You  wish  me  to  speak  to  Mr.  Averill  about  our  marriage 
in  September.  Do  you  think  I  had  better  write  to  him  or 
wait  until  I  come  home?  I  don't  believe  he  cares  about  being 
spoken  to,  do  you?  Guess  he  would  laugh  and  say  that  he 
gave  me  permission  three  years  ago  to  fall  in  love  with  you 
and  to  marry  whenever  you  and  I  could  agree.  I  will  write  to 
him,  though,  if  you  say  so,  but  what  excuse  have  I  for  not 
speaking  to  him  when  I  was  there?  I  had  lots  of  opportun- 
ities. Don't  you  think  I  had  best  wait  until  I  come  back? 
Am  indeed  glad  that  those  things  please  you;  that  was  my 
only  fear.  After  all,  I  was  not  troubled  at  all  in  getting  them 
together.  I  had  a  deal  of  sport  all  to  myself;  the  fun  was 
greater  than  the  trouble  by  far.  When  did  you  ever  trouble 
me,  Susie? 

And  so  you  have  mother's  consent  for  me,  that  we  may 
be  married  by  the  first  of  September.  Good!  You  must 
have  a  very  excellent  mother, or  else  you  must  be  very  potent 
in  argument,  and  may  be  both.  So  let  it  be,  my  dear,  by  the 
first  of  September.  That  is,  unless  you  have  some  desire  to 
postpone  it  all  for  a  year  or  two.  I  will  submit,  Sue,  to  that 
if  you  wish,  but  I  couldn't  bear  to  consult  other  people's 
wishes  which  may  be  to  the  contrary  of  ours  both. 

All  your  particulars  as  to  what  you  are  daily  doing  interests 
me  much.  I  can  see  you  as  you  do  each  particular  thing  and 
especially  the  ripping  duties,  for  we  once  were  partners  in  that 
business.  I  am  sure,  my  dear,  that  you  love  me  with  all  your 
heart,  and  it  is  for  such  a  love  that  I  would  do  all  that  is 
possible  for  one  to  do.  To  be  so  loved  is  better  than  to  rule  a 
world.  I  would  exchange  my  own  Susie  for  no  crown  and 
kingdom  on  the  face  of  our  green  earth.  So  you  see  I  am  still 
loyal  and  no  vast  widow  has  yet  taken  me  in. 

Just  then  I  went  down  to  lunch  and  after  lunch  strolled  off 
to  the  office  of  the  Louisville  Journal  to  deliver  a  message  to 
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Senator  Nye.  Had  a  very  pleasant  time  in  the  editorial 
rooms  of  that  paper.  Coming  from  Senator  Nye,  they  took 
it  for  granted  I  must  be  a  friend  of  his  and  treated  me  very 
kindly.  On  my  return  I  was  handed  a  note  draped  in 
mourning,  by  the  clerk  at  the  office.  It  proved  to  be  a  note 
from  Mrs.  Jenkins,  full  of  apologies,  etc.,  etc.  She  didn't 
understand  the  boy  with  the  tilting  forehead,  whom  she  calls 
"Charly ;"  thought  it  was  some  one  else;  was  very  busy  house- 
cleaning; — the  letters  had  opened  her  eyes, etc., etc.;  felt  very 
sorry  and  begged  I  would  call  this  evening,  etc.  Well,  this  is 
odd,  isn't  it?  Wonder  if  she  didn't  know  it  was  me,  some  fellow 
with  a  mission  from  her  friends  up  North.  I  must  believe 
it,  but  I  never  thought  it  could  be  a  mistake;  that  never 
occurred  to  me.  Shall  I  call  again,  Sue?  Indeed  she  is  very 
kind  to  correct  the  mistake  so  soon  and  so  earnestly,  and  it 
was  a  matter  of  so  little  moment,  too.  I  am  almost  ashamed 
for  being  vexed  over  it.  You  will  excuse  me,  won't  you,  Susie? 
If  you  don't,  I  shall  regret  ever  having  told  you  of  this  funny 
incident.  I  shall  have  to  call  now  or  Mrs.  Jenkins  will  think 
I  was  offended,  so  call  I  will,  and  the  next  time  I  write  I  can 
tell  you  whether  they  are  sick  or  well. 

I  went  down  to  lunch, but  found  that  I  must  eat  dinner,  for 
there  was  no  lunch.  I  was  pretty  hungry  and  so  ordered  one 
thing  after  another:  first,  soup;  tasted  it,  but  couldn't  eat  it; 
then  fish,  but  the  fish  wouldn't  do;  then  some  roast  beef,  but 
I  couldn't  go  the  beef;  then  some  roast  turkey,  but  the  turkey 
was  like  the  beef,  and  all  the  vegetables  tasted  alike,  and  all  the 
meats,  and  with  all  my  appetite  I  couldn't  eat.  I  ordered 
some  plum  pudding  next  and  set  it  aside.  It  was  too  much 
for  a  human  stomach.  Then  I  sent  for  apple  pie  and  that  was 
not  eatable;  then  for  ice  cream  and  asked  the  waiter — anxious 
to  please  me — if  that  passed  for  ice  cream  in  Kentucky.  Finally 
I  drank  my  coffee  and  helped  myself  to  some  nuts  and  while  I 
was  busy  cracking  them  the  waiter  who  had  brought  me  all 
this  "stuff"  sympathetically  asked  if  I  was  sick  and  if  he 
shouldn't  bring  me  some  "pastry."  Ye  gods!  !  If  that 
fellow  had  betrayed  a  smile,  or  anything  but  innocent  sincerity, 
I  should  have  set  him  down  as  a  most  satirical  Nig.    I  dined 
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off  that  brilliant  expression  as  the  best  thing  yet.  Of  all  the 
poor  hotels  for  food  this  is  the  worst  I  ever  yet  found,  but  it  is 
the  best  in  Louisville.  If  I  stay  here  a  month  I  shall  be  too 
lean  to  have  a  shadow  of  my  own.  But  this  letter  is  getting 
very  cumbersome.    I  must  stop. 

So  do  I  wish  we  could  find  a  place  to  live  near  your  people. 
It  is  much  pleasanter  for  them  and  would  be  for  you  and  for  me . 
We  will  see,  Susie,  whether  it  can  all  be  brought  about.  And 
now,  Miss  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  "Poor  Society," 
please  do  remember  that  it  is  the  proper  avocation  of  a  secre- 
tary to  write,  and  of  a  treasurer  to  keep  safe  such  treasures, 
be  they  gold  or  golden  love,  as  are  deposited  with  you.  To 
both  of  these  offices  I  commend  you.  There  is  no  fitter 
person  to  fill  those  places  in  Champlain  or  elsewhere,  I  am  sure. 
I  will  be  your  "bondsman,"  if  you  need  one  (bondsman  is  the 
same  as  husbandman,  is  it  not?) .  I  do  kiss  you,  sweet  Secre- 
tary. 'Tis  said  you  have  my  heart,  then  must  you  be  my 
Treasurer. 

A. 


Louisville,  May  6, 1866. 

Sunday  Afternoon. 
My  own  dear  Susie  Wife: — 

If  I  were  to  tell  you  frankly  the  truth  I  should  say  that  I 
am  very  lonely,  and  it  is  strange,  is  it  not,  that  such  a  feeling 
should  come  to  a  man  of  the  world, — a  fellow  who  can  with 
some  reason  say  that  one  place  is  the  same  to  him  as  another? 

I  did  not  go  to  church  this  morning,  but  will  go  this  evening. 
I  have  taken  a  cold  every  time  I  have  turned  around  in  this 
place  and  what  with  sneezing  all  day  and  coughing  all  night,  I 
got  up  pretty  late  all  awry  this  morning,  had  my  breakfast 
brought  to  my  room,  and  did  not  feel  at  all  like  going  to  church 
or  going  anywhere.  So  I  have  been  all  alone  all  this  blessed 
day  and  why  shouldn't  I  feel  lonely.  I  would  give  something 
to  be  with  you,  Susie,  just  now,  instead  of  sitting  in  this 
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lonely  place  so  far  away  and  wishing  and  telling  you  so  faintly 
what  it  is  I  wish. 

I  wonder  what  you  may  be  doing  yourself  this  pleasant 
evening  while  the  sun  is  just  setting.  I  can't  place  you  in 
your  new  house,  and, indeed,  I  find  it  is  going  to  be  very  hard  to 
give  your  new  home  a  place  in  the  "pictures"  I  draw.  Only 
the  dwelling  in  Goose  Lane  and  the  cottage  above  the  graves 
come  naturally  to  my  mind  with  "the  children"  and  with  you 
since  those  olden  days.  What  a  long  waste  lies  between  this 
and  those  olden  days!  it  seems  endless  and  arid,  like  the  great 
deserts.  I  hope,  though,  you  are  better  pleased  than  you 
expected  to  be.  One  thing  I  am  quite  sure  of — you  will  not  find 
it  so  hard  to  leave  as  you  would  the  cottage  above  the  graves. 
I  mean  when  you  come  to  live  with  me.  My  dear,  are  you  not 
afraid  you  will  be  lonesome  when  you  leave  home,  and  wish 
very  soon  to  go  back?  I  have  thought  much  that  should  I  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  find  the  place  where  I  would  like  to  live  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  it  must  be,  for  a  while  at  least,  lonesome 
enough  for  you,  for  we  should  be  both  strangers  in  the  land. 
If  you  will  tell  me  how  I  can  provide  against  such  a  feeling 
with  you,  I  will  try  very  hard  to  do  it. 

Now  I  have  come,  I  said  recently,  to  this  conclusion;  that 
is  not  exactly  so,  I  mean  I  am  daily  more  and  more  impressed 
with  its  truth.  Ever  since  I  left  you  I  have  felt  just  as  though 
I  was  a  married  man,  the  first  time  in  all  my  life  that  I  have 
been  able  to  realize  such  a  condition  for  myself.  Heretofore 
my  thoughts  and  plans  and  doings  have  had  a  wide  scope, 
limited  in  no  particular;  on  land  or  on  sea,  in  country  or  in 
town,  in  one  land  or  in  another,  it  was  pretty  much  the  same  to 
me.  I  took  little  heed  of  the  morrow,  never  cast  about  for 
signs,  whether  tempests  were  gathering  or  fair  weather  was 
promised  made  no  difference,  confident  of  having  myself 
always  with  me,  and  only  myself  to  shelter  or  to  please,  I  was 
self-reliant,  bold  and  careless;  but  now  it  is  a  different  matter. 
I  find  myself  as  timorous  as  a  child,  am  almost  afraid  to  trust 
my  judgment.  I  advance  as  cautiously  and  with  as  great  fear 
as  one  entering  upon  a  strange  road  loaded  with  precious  gems. 
I  may  get  used  to  it.    I  hope  I  may,  and  be  able  by  and  by  to 
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walk,  a  new  man  in  a  new  path,  having  more  strength  and  less 
fear.  Is  it  not  a  perilous  venture  of  yours,  trusting  yourself  to 
a  guide  along  this  path  which  neither  you  nor  your  guide  have 
ever  once  trodden  over?  It  is  easy  to  be  lost,  to  get  into 
brambles  and  thorns,  to  get  bewildered,  and  in  the  confusion 
of  senses  separated,  perhaps. 

10  o'clock  P.M. 

I  just  came  from  church;  it  is  indeed  a  pretty  one,  but  it 
was  far  from  being  full.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  did  not 
find  Dr.  Camp  officiating.  Though  the  sermon  was  passable, 
it  was  harsh,  begged  entrance  at  the  ear,  and  found  temporary 
lodgment  in  the  head.  I  expect  to  leave  this  place  to-morrow 
for  Frankfort  and  Lexington.  Shall  have  to  return  this  way 
in  order  to  get  to  Nashville.  I  am  not  very  favorably 
impressed  with  this  place.  I  have  gone  all  over  it,  around  it, 
and  through  it,  have  made  careful  and  minute  examination  of 
the  whole  place  and  its  surroundings,  and  I  haven't  found  an 
attractive  feature. 

It  is  the  dirtiest  and  most  filthy  place  I  ever  saw.  What  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  people  can  be  doing  here  is 
more  than  I  can  see;  it  is  true,  they  might  all  find  employment 
for  a  year  or  so  in  cleaning  out  their  streets,  alleys,  and  gutters; 
but  beyond  that  I  can  see  no  real  use  for  one  tenth  of  this 
population. 

By  the  way,  I  called  last  Thursday  evening,  as  invited, 
upon  Mrs.  Jenkins.  I  stayed  but  a  few  minutes,  however;  I 
found  them  well  and  promised  to  call  again  before  I  left  the 
city,  but  I  have  not  found  it  convenient,  and  so  I  shall  have  to 
make  a  weak  apology  if  ever  I  meet  them  again. 

But  I  must  say  good  night.  Let  me  kiss  you,  Susie,  my 
own  wife.  Kiss  you  because  you  are  my  wife,  and  because  I 
love  you.    My  love  to  all  as  ever.    Yours, 

A. 
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Champlain,  July  15, 1866. 
Sunday,  at  the  hour  of  morning  music  of  the  bells. 

Dear  Sue: — 

A  very  bright  morning  is  this,  but  the  doleful  sound  of  the 
bells  of  the  spirits  in  the  belfry,  of  the  hunchbacks  who  live  in 
the  steeples,  have  effect  to  call  away  one's  merriment,  and 
bring  solemn  feelings  of  dread  and  awe  back  to  possess  one. 
So,  I  am  lonely. 

Maybe  it  is  this  ringing  in  my  ears,  and  maybe  it  is  because 
I  am  sorely  dismembered,  half  here  and  half  there,  that  I  am  so 
lonesome.  Thus  am  I  this  beautiful  Sunday  morning,  lonely, 
as  I  said,  and  I  can't  tell  why;  lonely  in  this  seat  at  my  table 
in  my  office  in  the  village  of  Champlain.  Not  many  miles  from 
you,  but  very  many  from  the  room  in  my  old  office  in  the 
snow  mountains,  where  I  have  written  so  many  letters,  and 
loved  so  much  on  so  many  Sunday  mornings  and  evenings  in 
the  days  gone  by. 

What  a  lot  of  letters  I  have  written  to  you  in  this  village, 
and  I  believe  I  never  before  wrote  one  from  it.  Verily,  are  not 
the  times  changed  muchly?  Your  letters  used  to  be  mailed 
here,  now  they  are  sent  here.  Mine  used  to  be  sent  here,  now 
they  are  mailed  here,  in  this  village  of  Champlain.  "What  a 
change  is  there,  my  countrymen!"  You  and  I  have  changed 
places,  have  we?  No,  I  guess  not.  I  hope  not,  for  I  should 
fear  that  you  might  never  be  able  to  see  the  inducement  that 
could  move  you  to  come  back,  No,  my  dear  and  let  me  give 
thanks) ,  we  have  not  exactly  changed  places. 

I  have  yours,  but  you  have  not  mine.  How  fortunate  for 
me,  is  it  not?  Fortunate,  very.  But  apropos  of  my  writing 
to  you  here  in  Champlain,  I  don't  wonder  at  all  that  you 
found  it  so  hard  to  write  me  as  you  used  to,  hard  to  feel  in  the 
mood,  to  find  the  love-letter  Muse — she  doesn't  live  here  I 
verily  believe.  She  won't  come  when  I  call  at  any  rate. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  Mr.  Averill  is  sitting  near  and  reading 
aloud  some  political  speech  to  another  lawyer  here  from  New 
York.  Now  do  you  think  that  is  just  the  thing  for  a  Sunday 
morning  as  beautiful  as  this  ?  or  to  win  the  love-letter  Muse  to 
my  cause? 
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Well,  my  own  dear  little  wife,  I  received  that  good  note 
written  in  that  place  Plattsburgh.  I  was  quite  happily- 
disappointed  to  receive  a  note  from  you*  so  soon,  very  happily 
disappointed.  Indeed,  it  rather  surprised  me,  it  was  so  much 
better  than  you  promised.  I  was  glad  to  be  told  that  you 
arrived  safely,  and  had  a  pleasant  little  voyage. 

I  relied  upon  Mr.  Webb  to  do  the  agreeable,  or  else  I 
should  have  gone  with  you  myself,  for  I  know  how  unpleasant 
it  is  to  travel  alone. 

I  know  you  only  asked  for  a  short  note  from  me,  but,  my 
dear,  I  can't  let  you  off  so  easily.  I  must  inflict  a  long  note 
upon  you  or  my  pen  will  not  be  satisfied,  nor  shall  I  have  said 
anything  at  all. 

I  ought  to  have  begun  this  note  telling  you  to  come  back, 
that  I  can't  live  in  this  deserted  place  another  day  without  you. 
And  I  should  have  so  begun,  but  I  know  I  ought  to  defer  my 
own  pleasure  to  yours  and  to  your  duty. 

I  never  before  realized  what  a  miserable,  doleful  place  it  is 
that  1  have  concluded  to  call  my  home.  There  isn't  a  single 
attraction  in  it,  after  all.  It  is  a  mean,  miserable,  sleepy 
hollow.  And,  my  dear  Sue,  if  you  hope  to  see  me  again  alive 
and  in  this  town  you  should  not  delay  your  return  more  than 
a  week  longer,  for  I  vow  to  you  I  shall  be  on  my  way  back  to 
the  mountains  and  the  places  and  people  where  my  home  has 
been  so  many  years  past,  as  soon  as  this  week,  which  begins 
this  morning  so  beautifully,  has  quite  gone,  and  has  not 
returned  you. 

It  is  not  often,  I  hope,  that  I  do  an  absurd  thing,  but  now 
and  then  I  grow  reckless  and  cut  loose  the  cables  of  good 
judgment  and  drift  like  a  poor  waif  in  the  current  and  the 
wind,  and  really  what  anchor  have  I  but  you?  What  should 
keep  me  away  from  the  scenes  of  my  hard  toil  and  most 
abundant  harvest?  Not  Champlain,  not  its  people,  not  home 
ties,  not  this  office  or  its  law  practice,  not  anything  that  I 
know  of  now  that  you  are  gone.  But,  my  dear,  won't  you 
come  back  sometime  this  week?  Let  me  know  what  day,  and 
I  will  gladly,  so  gladly,  come  for  you. 

Nothing  serious  has  transpired  since  you  left.    I  suppose 
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you  have  heard  how  the  house  under  the  hill , '  'Hillside  Terrace, ' ' 
has  suddenly  taken  a  slide  and  all  rolled  down  into  the  "gully," 
all  in  a  jelly.  Nobody  hurt  and  furniture  mostly  saved  in  a 
damaged  condition. 

Your  trunk  is  all  right  and  your  stock  of  effects  gathered 
together  in  anticipation  of  a  not  far  distant  matrimonial 
demise  were  preserved,  and  abating  their  torn  and  soiled 
condition,  are  as  good  as  ever. 

How  fortunate  that  the  slide  should  have  taken  place  when 
the  family  were  all  away  excepting  the  juvenile  pilot,  who  was 
mercifully  spared  to  us,  with  her  "war-whoop"  as  good  as 
before .  You  ought  to  see  the  wreck  and  the  mouldy '  'corpus, 
blue  clothes  and  brass  buttons  of  poor  "Him"  (the  once 
proprietor),  who  was  so  fortunately  unearthed  by  the  catas- 
trophe. I  always  thought  she  thrust  him  down  the  well  and 
spoiled  the  water  for  drinking,  but  it  seems  she  didn't,  but 
just  covered  him  up  under  the  cellar  boards. 

The  sight  was  heart-rending  in  the  extreme.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Averill's  tomatoes  and  hops,  poles  and  all,  are  past  help, 
but  the  poor  things  oughtn't  to  suffer  since  now  they  have  a 
house  over  them. 

It  is  sad, too,  to  think  of  Jamie's  setting  duck  disturbed  in 
her  brooding,  and  all  those  precious  eggs,  which  had  been  so 
long  the  patient  duck's  delight, broken  and  spoiled,  their  loss 
does  so  suggest  how  we  have  been  despoiled  of  the  quantity  of 
five  o'clock  cake  they  would  have  made. 

But,  dear  me,  what  are  we  to  do?  That  is  the  question. 
The  house  that  Jack  (John)  built  was  better  than  none  surely, 
and  then  I  am  afraid  it  may  interfere  with  our  projected 
wedding.    What  do  I  care  for  all  considerations  besides. 

Last  evening  Jennie  and  I  went  over  to  the  Nyes  and 
Finlays  and  afterwards  I  made  a  passing  call  at  the  White- 
sides,  secured  Sarah's  permission  to  call  again  if  I  was  lonely. 
All  calls  were  pleasant,  but  I  have  pretty  much  lost  my  love 
for  this  sort  of  calling.  It  is  too  hard  work  for  a  married 
fellow  like  me  to  make  myself  interesting  to  such  as  are  only  in 
search  of  a  husband.  You  know  my  peculiar  ideas,  however, 
in  that  respect,  I  daresay. 
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And  now,  my  dear,  do  you  know  I  have  had  some  mis- 
givings because  I  did  not  go  away  with  you.  I  have  thought 
it  hardly  looked  the  "good  husband,"  in  me,  since  I  have  so 
often  promised  myself  to  go  with  you  always.  You  must 
excuse  me  this  time  and  compel  me  to  do  better  in  the  future. 


Sunday  Evening. 

I  stopped  there  and  went  to  reading  "Klosterheim"  until 
lunch  time,  and  then  went  to  church.  Dr.  Camp,  as  usual, 
preached  a  very  good  sermon,  I  guess,  but  really  it  was  so 
warm  I  sat  near  a  window  near  the  door  and  fell  asleep,  an 
unpardonable  sin,  which  I  have  not  been  guilty  of  before  in 
years. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven,  but  really  it  did  not  seem  much 
like  church  going,  for  there  was  no  music,  no  organ,  and  only  a 
weak  attempt  at  singing  a  psalm. 

I  thought  of  you,  my  dear,  and  looked  often  at  your  vacant 
seat,  looked  until  I  became  tired  and  fell  asleep,  thinking 
more  of  you  than  the  sermon. 

I  couldn't  keep  from  wondering  what  this  church  people 
will  do  when  we  are  married,  for  remember,  Sue,  that  it  must 
be  in  our  wedding  contract  fully  set  forth  that  under  no 
pressure  shall  you  play  the  organ  again  for  service.  I  have  so 
decreed.  Mrs.  Kellogg  shall  never,  no  matter  what  the 
occasion,  play  the  organ  for  service  in  church,  I  have  no  very 
exalted  idea  of  such  menial  service  as  organ  grinding  or  school 
teaching,  or  anything  of  that  sort  for  a  young  lady,  and  much 
less  for  a  married  one. 

I  presume  you  will  see  Mr.  Averill  to-morrow  evening,  as  he 
goes  down  to-morrow  to  Court.  He  will  probably  return  on 
Tuesday.  Write  me,  my  dear,  and  say  when  I  shall  come  for 
you.  I  can  answer  all  your  questions  in  the  affirmative  as  you 
very  well  know,  that  is,  I  love  you.  I  do  want  you  to  be  my 
wife.  I  know  I  shall  never  be  happy  without  you.  Is  that 
enough? 

May  I  hope  that  my  ancient  pleasant  dreams  of  years  and 
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years  of  joy  with  you  as  my  wife,  and  that  we  were  designed 
one  for  the  other  through  all  time,  will  all  be  realized. 

But,  my  dear  little  wife,  let  me  say  to  you  good  night.  I 
can't  kiss  you,  but  I  do  think  how  much  I  would  like  to  every 
night  when  I  take  my  lamp  to  retire.  Give  my  regards  to 
Miss  Dora,  and  my  love  only  to  Susie.    Adios. 

A. 
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